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India-China Wing of ATC Cited: Brig. Gen. Thomas O. Hardin, commanding general of the Eastern 
Sector of the India-China Wing of the Air Transport Command, receives from AAF’s chief, Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, a Presidential citation for the outstanding war work of his command. Gen. Hardin is well 
known in U. S. aviation where he was formerly an official of TWA. He was chairman of the old Air 
Safety Board of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


Nearly 1,000 Lightplanes Offered for Sale 

Bids already called on 765 smaller craft, with ad- 
ditional ships expected to be put on the block; OP A 
studying fuel policies Page 14 

ATA Opens Study to Determine Rate Bases 

Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, head of Economic Research 
and Planning Division, conducts investigation of 
airline earnings, capitalization, etc Page 42 

ATC Gets 'Commandos' to Speed China Drive on Japs 

Recognition by Roosevelt and Stilwell of India- 
China Wing’s heroic work reveals vast and growing 
magnitude of military transport organization. Page 7 


Naval Task Force Moves Speeded Up by Plane Carriers 

American victories at Kwajalein, Coral Sea and 
Midway traced in great part to overwhelming carf 
rier-based air strength Page 17 

Six-Engined Planes Foreseen in Few Years 

Difficulties characteristic of early giant craft be- 
lieved generally overcome through streamlining 
and power plant improvement Page 9 

Airline Officials Report to SEC on Stockholdings 

Total of 1,500 shares of Braniff Airways $2.50 
common sold and 1,084 given away by three execu- 
tives during December Page 44 
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WILSON FOR VICE-PRESIDENT?— Recur- 
ring reports of the development of sentiment 
within the Administration for Charles E. Wil- 
son, WPB executive vice-president, as a running 
mate for President Roosevelt have been current 
in Washington for some time, but most political 
observers in the capital see little chance of such 
a combination. The argument for Wilson, of 
course, is that he would provide Administration 
assurance of an understanding of business men 
and their problems. 

OTHER CANDIDATES— In connection with 
Wilson or other vice-presidential possibilities, it 
should be recalled that one of the means used 
to put down a threatened revolt in the Demo- 
cratic party four years ago was to indicate to 
several party prominents that they had been 
selected for the second place on the ticket. 
Then Henry Wallace’s name was put forward 
and those who remember the Chicago conven- 
tion know that Wallace was not the party choice 
at that time and that several other stalwarts 
with considerable delegate backing retired, 
bowing to the wishes of the Chief Executive. 


TOWERS' PROMOTION— The expected ap- 
pointment of Vice Admiral John H. Towers, 
former chief of Ihe Navy’s Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, now commander of Air Forces of the Paci- 
fic Fleet, as Deputy Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, comes as good news to the aviation 
world. A pioneer dyer and highly regarded by 


air men everywhere, his promotion is consid- 
ered a definite advancement for naval aviation 
and points up the importance of aviation in cur- 
rent Pacific operations and those to come. When 
Admiral Towers left the Bureau of Aeronautics 
to become Commander of Air Forces of the Pa- 
cific fleet, there were those who believed the 
admiral was being pushed aside, since the as- 
signment was largely administrative. His new 
post will give him wider scope for his talents 
and is interpreted here as deserved recognition 
of his ability. 

ALUMINUM SHEET TIGHT — WPB has 
warned aluminum sheet producers that produc- 
tion must be stepped up immediately if 1944 
requirements of the aircraft program are to be 
met, and blasted false rumors that there is an 
over-supply of aluminum sheet. There is no 
surplus in sheet, a viewpoint that has arisen be- 
cause of a reduction in aluminum pig produc- 
tion. Of aluminum pig there is plenty at the 
moment but the production of sheet has not kept 
pace. In some sheet mills, workers have left 
their jobs for other plants on the false assump- 
tion that there is an abundance of sheet. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 


FLYING HEROES— The incredible skill and 
daring of American flying men arc recorded in 
a new book, “American Heroes of the War in 
the Air,’’ edited by Howard Mingos, a compre- 
hensive volume which sets forth in detail the 


Dirigibles maneuver in V-jormation over Naval Air Station at Moffett Field, Calif. 
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history of the campaigns in the air from Pearl 
Harbor to the surrender of Italy and shows how 
the course of the war is being determined by air 
power. Thoroughly accurate histories of the 
last war were almost impossible because the 
story was not written as the war progressed. 
This book records the history of this war as it 
is being written in the skies, listing more than 
6,400 American air heroes with their awards, 
along with more than 1,000 citations describing 
deeds and achievements taken from official 
records. 


AIR DECORATIONS— The difference in atti- 
tude of the Army and Navy is pointed up by 
recent figures which show that the Army has 
distributed 126,525 decorations among 7,500,000 
men while the Navy had awarded 7,073 medals 
to its 2,800,000 personnel. Eight out of nine 
Army decorations were Distinguished Flying 
Crosses or Air Medals, including oak leaf clus- 
ters, which denote a second award of the same 
medal while in the Navy one decoration in three 
was a Distinguished Flying Cross or an Air 
Medal. So rare are repeat awards in the Navy 
that separate figures were not available. In the 
Army, the number of clusters was 60,474, of 
which 59,994 were aviation honors, compared 
with 66,051 original decorations. Out of total 
men, the air branch represents just under a third 
in both Army and Navy. Most generally dis- 
tributed award was the Army Air Medal, with 
40,585 medals. Regulations are interpreted by 
the Army under which the award becomes auto- 
matic for a specified number of flights in com- 
bat areas. Navy holds to a more rigid inter- 
pretation as seen from the above figures. 



Douglas Dauntless dive bomber drops missile 


RAF BY DAYLIGHT— Some Britishers arc 
protesting mildly that the spectacular dimen- 
sions and results of the night raids by RAF 
bomber command and the day raids by the 
USAAF tend to obscure the daylight effort of 
the RAF in Western Europe. They go on to re- 
late that in every month except one during 1943, 
RAF fighters, fighter- bombers and medium 
bombers carried out at least 3,000 daylight 
sorties on offensive operations, and that these do 
not include sorties made for defensive purposes 
or to protect Allied shipping. 


ALUMINUM LANDING MATS— Top officials 
in Washington report that difficulties in convert- 
ing landing mats from steel to aluminum con- 
struction have been overcome to the extent of 
justifying trial orders. The advantages in ship- 
ping and handling are obvious when it is real- 
ized that aluminum is about 50 percent lighter 
than the steel used heretofore. 


BOMBER SIMPLIFICATION— Are the Brit- 
ish readying plans for sending fast, light bomb- 
ers to the Pacific theater? Like our own ver- 
satile P-38, the British “Mosquito" is filling 
almost a dozen roles in this war, in all its ver- 
sions. Its success as an unarmed hit-and-run 
bomber has exceeded all forecasts and there are 
hints from the British Information Services that 
while this country forges ahead in the super- 
bomber field, Britain is exploring further de- 
velopment of light, fast, maneuverable bombers 
which need not be heavily armed because they 
can use their speed to outrun the enemy. One 
especially significant statement by the British 
Information Services said that "admirably as the 
heavy bombers have served the United States, 
it is wise to call attention to the neglected idea 
of simplifying the bomber and looking to speed 
to justify the saving.” Interesting developments 
may emerge from the idea, especially in the Pa- 
cific. 


CONFUSION IN VIEWS— Views on post-war 
planning in Washington continue to confuse and 
contradict. An example of the situation is seen 
in independent statements issued the same day 
by WPB Chairman Donald Nelson and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jesse Jones. Nelson, while 
pointing out that there can be no immediate 
general resumption of the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods, said it was essential that plans 
be made now so that when the time comes the 
transition from a war economy to peacetime pro- 
duction can be made with as little dislocation 
as possible. Jones, on the other hand, testify- 
ing before a congressional committee, said that 
there is entirely too much planning and talk- 
ing about the post-war world. 
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LiGHTER weight, greater speed, higher 
safety standards, longer life, lower travel 
and transportation costs . . . have been the 
lengthening shadows which have forecast 
our modem methods of overland trans- 

One C-D product, DIAMOND Vulcan- 
ized FIBRE, early presaged revolutionary 
design changes. DVF is a tough, strong 
NON-metallic, with an extremely favor- 
able, strength-weight factor when compared to metals. It has 
a natural resilience and great ability to absorb shocks and 
vibration. It is a good electrical insulator. It is readily punched, 
machined or formed. 

In 1911 C-D introduced DILECTO, a laminated plastic, 
first called "waterproof fibre." DILECTO has played an 
equally important part in helping advance transportation 
methods. Wherever electricity must be controlled C-D 
DILECTO provides insulation that stands up under extreme 
conditions of temperature and moisture. 

In adapting these and the other C-D NON-metallics to 
the "What Material?" problems of peace and war, the C-D 
laboratory has acquired a wealth of "know how" which is 
at your disposal to help you solve your "What Material?" 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Now York - Cleveland - Chicago - Spartanburg, S.C. 
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New 'Commando’ Fleet Shuttles 
Supplies for China Drive on Japs 

Recognition by Roosevelt and Stilwell of India-China Wing’s 
work discloses growing magnitude of military transport or- 
ganization. 


The India-China Wing of the Air 
Transport Command is turning to 
larger planes as it swings into its 
role as supply-carrier for the com- 
ing push against Japan. For the 
most part, C-46 Curtiss Com- 
mandos are being used on the haz- 
ardous aerial Burma road, supply 
link between China and United 
Nations resources. 

Twice recently the magnitude of 
this operation has been recognized 
officially and publicly, once by 
President Roosevelt and again by 
Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. The 
President cited the Wing for its 
work last December. General Stil- 
well has promised use of the “larg- 
est and newest cargo carriers avail- 
able” in the new Allied land and 
air offensive from the interior. 

► Believed C-46’s — This was taken 
to mean the C-46’s, which Curtiss 
officials say have been carrying 
double the load of other twin-en- 
gine ships and more than any of 
the four-engine planes on the job. 
From three-fourths to 80 percent 


of the cargo travels in Commandos. 
There are already about 130 of 
them, with 65 to 75 the usual num- 
ber in operation. 

ATC and the China National 
Aviation Corp. (CNAC) carry ev- 
erything that goes by the 600-mile 
Burma road air route. A fleet of 
C-47 Douglases has been used, 
but the understanding is that they 
are being pulled off for use at other 
bases. C-87 Consolidated Libera- 
tors are carrying about 10 percent 
of the cargo. 

► Weather Constant Problem — The 

C-46’s carry 52,000 pounds gross, 
15,000 to 17,000 pounds of it cargo. 
Modifications of the original Com- 
mando, they are being supplied 
with parts and equipment brought 
in increasing quantities by the Air 
Service Command. 

The ships that fly over the hump 
across the high Himalayas fight ex- 
tremes of weather constantly. They 
have no fighter escorts and no ar- 
mament, and the operation is so 
hazardous that the Army gives a 


medal for 25 round trips and the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for 50. 
The planes try to carry sufficient 
fuel for the round trip from India, 
but fuel tank gauges sometimes 
drop near “empty,” whereupon 
somebody in the crew draws on the 
aviation gasoline that usually 
makes up part of the cargo. 

► Carry Critical Supplies — On the 
inbound trip, they carry fuel, parts, 
ammunition, jeeps, field pieces and 
countless miscellaneous items. 
Coming back, the load may con- 
sist of tungsten, tin and other crit- 
ical materials. The amount of cargo 
on the route has tripled in less 
than a year, and is credited with 
helping the 14th Air Force to step 
up its activities. Magnitude of the 
operation may be seen from the 
fact that on one day 1,000,000 
pounds of cargo were carried. 

The C-46 manufacturers see in 
it good post-war possibilities. It 
was designed originally as a 36- 
passenger plane, and the expecta- 
tion is that conversion of the Army 
transport version to passenger use 
will be comparatively simple. Some 
predict their capacity will be in- 
creased to 40 or 50 passengers. Cur- 
tiss engineers say the post-war 
version will be lighter, especially 
in the floor, which now is heavily 
reinforced to receive cargo. 

► Douglas Story — Douglas mean- 
while is telling the story of 35 C- 



A Stop on the India-China Line: Indian natiues fur- 
nish the interest in the foreground of these AAF 
photos taken at a station on the 1,000-mile route of 


the India-China Wing of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Women laborers are shown carrying baskets 
of crushed rock for hangar foundation. 
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The fact that free balloons lake off frequently from Navy carriers dur- 
ing target practice is not generally known, but this new official photo 
shows one being prepared for ascent. A Curtiss Helldiver is being moved 
by handlers in the background. 


47’s — converted DC-3’s — that flew 
the South Atlantic with freight 
overloads of five tons each on a 
1,970-mile hop from Natal to Af- 
rica. The ships grossed 35,500 
pounds, against the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration standard of 
25,200. 

It was early in the war, and pi- 
lots found when they opened their 
sealed orders after takeoff that 
they were to fly to an Indian base 
to open the Burma air route into 
China. Captains in that first group 
say their planes always carried 
about 29,000 pounds gross load on 
the Burma run. 


Medal for Mitchell 

A resolution authorizing the 
President to award posthumously a 
Congressional Medal of Honor to 
Col. William (Billy) Mitchell, pio- 
neer military aviator, has been ap- 
proved unanimously by the Senate. 
The resolution was offered by Sen. 
Styles Bridges (R-N.H.) and di- 
rected that the medal be presented 
to Mrs. Martin Fladoes, of Milwau- 
kee. sister of the early exponent 
of airpower. 


4,500 'Liberators’ 
Ordered at $137,000 

Contract price compares with 

S238,000 paid two years ago. 

General Browning reveals. 

Disclosure that the Army Air 
Forces have signed a contract for 
4,500 B-24 Liberators at $137,000 
each has been made by Brig. Gen. 
Albert J. Browning, director, Pur- 
chases Division. 

Emphasizing savings by the War 
Department through their policy 
of planning and advice given field 
representatives, he compared this 
price with $238,000 each for 1,200 
of these B-24 Liberator bombers 
contracted for with the same firm 
about two years ago. This one con-- 
tract, he said, represented a saving 
of more than $450,000,000. 

► Industry Aids in Saving — At his 
press conference, the general did 
not mention the reduction in man- 
hours necessary for production of 
such bombers nor did he mention 
labor utilization, but it is obvious 
that the industry has contributed 
to this saving. 

In addition to being director of 


the Purchase Division, General 
Browning is special assistant to 
the Undersecretary of War for 
purchasing for the Army Air 
Forces. 

► Cites $171,000,000 Saving — In the 
purchase of the B-24’s, General 
Browning said that, had the cost 
two years ago prevailed, the total 
for the 4,500 planes would have 
been $171,000,000 more than to- 
day. “and included in the present 
$137,000 price are improvements 
valued at several thousand dollars 
per airplane.” 

He revealed that item prices at 
which the War Department is con- 
tracting to buy equipment and 
supplies, on the average, have de- 
clined 20 percent from the levels 
of two years ago. Estimated dol- 
lar savings for the past two years 
resulting directly from contracts 
let at prices below the January, 
1942, levels were over nine billion 
dollars, with an anticipated saving 
of $4,700,000,000 during the first 
six months of 1944. 

► Production Costs Reduced — The 
credit for these tremendous sav- 
ings was given recently by General 
Browning to American industry. 
He said industry had not only re- 
duced costs through greater pro- 
duction efficiency, but they had co- 
operated in voluntary refunds 
where contracts were out of line. 

Price and cost are going to have 
more and more bearing on the 
placing of contracts and the can- 
cellation of contracts. Browning 
said he had found that the smaller 
the differential between cost and 
price, the more efficient the pro- 
duction. 

► Subcontractors — A study made in 
1943 showed that 51 percent of 
every dollar received by the War 
Department's largest prime con- 
tractors is spent by them with 
subcontractors and suppliers. “This 
makes the purchasing agents of 
business almost as big buyers as 
the Government. We want them 
in 1944 to carry out a close pricing 
program through all the tiers of 
subcontracting. We are laying our 
plans to help them.” 

► Prices Studied — Prime contrac- 
tors of the Army Air Forces are 
already being checked and assisted 
in their subcontracting as that 
branch of the Army has price in- 
spectors who go into the prime 
contract plants and study the 
prices paid subcontractors, Gen- 
eral Browning said. 

In conclusion, the general said 
the record of his division in bring- 
ing price and cost into line would 
no longer be startling, as cost was 
now fairly close to efficiency. 
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Development of Six-Engine Planes 
In Next Few Years Foreseen 

Difficulties characteristic of giant craft believed generally 
overcome through aerodynamic streamlining and progress in 
engine efficiency. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


While recent accomplishments 
with jet propulsion power have 
fired public imagination, many pos- 
sibilities remain for development 
of faster, larger, better-designed 
aircraft, using improved develop- 
ments of the conventional inter- 
nal-combustion gasoline engine 
and American designers are ex- 
ploring them thoroughly. 

With most companies looking 
toward larger planes, the designer 
has three means of supplying the 
additional power needed to lift and 
propel them through the air: He 
can use larger powerplants, or 
more of them, or both. 

► Six-Motored Planes Likely — It is 
a conservative prediction that 
within the next few years, the 
“small” four-engine bombers and 
transports of today will be fol- 
lowed by larger planes powered by 
six engines, or possibly eight or 

Several large planes, using more 
than four engines, have been con- 


structed in the past, most of them 
giving fairly good performance, 
but knowledge of aerodynamic 
streamlining and of engine cooling 
has progressed so rapidly in re- 
cent years that multi-engine craft 
of the future can be expected to be 
far more efficient than anything 
produced previously. 

► Zeppelin Bomber — We find brief 
record of a five-engine Zeppelin 
bomber (not to be confused with 
the airship) built in Germany dur- 
ing the World War, with 138-foot 
span and carrying a 4.5-ton useful 
load, which may have been the 
first plane with more than four 
engines. 

Wright Field, Dayton, still has 
complete data on this country’s 
first venture into the super-plane 
building field, the six-motored 
Barling bomber, powered with four 
Liberty tractor motors and two 
pushers, a triplane measuring 130 
feet from wing-tip to wing-tip. 

► 12-Motored Craft Built — Later 


Dornier brought out the DO-X fly- 
ing boat, which mounted twelve 
engines and crossed the Atlantic, 
but never carried sufficient pay- 
load to be commercially practical. 

Still later came the French 
Latecoere seaplane, the Lieutenant 
de Vaisseau de Paris, with 186- 
foot span and six 1,500 hp. engines. 
This plane also crossed the Atlan- 
tic but most American designers 
considered it a monstrosity from 
many points of aerodynamic effi- 

On blueprints, France reportedly 
had a twelve engine 200,000-pound 
airliner ready for a test model. 
It had twelve engines in groups of 
two built into the wings. 

► Flexible Power Plant — Since 
large aircraft engines are in many 
instances two smaller engines put 
together, it is apparent that the 
big planes of the future can have a 
rather flexible range of powerplant 
design. 

One builder of liquid-cooled en- 
gines is known to have been work- 
ing since 1938 on a large engine 
which is a combination of two of 
its smaller engines, making a 24- 
cylinder engine by assembling two 
v-12 engines into one unit. 

► Leeway — It would give the de- 
signer considerable leeway, to 
choose whether he would use six 
of the big engines, or twelve of the 
small ones. And with dual rotation 
propellers, the designer could use 
two of the smaller engines attached 



Forerunner of U. S. 6-Engine Planes: The Barling 
Bomber, shown in flight near Dayton in 1923, was one 
of the earliest six-engine aircraft. Proponents of to- 
day's conventional aircraft engines hold that giant 


craft with six or eight engines are likely to be pro- 
duced in the next five years or so. Other photo, lent 
by William C. Ellis and taken at Checkerboard Field, 
Maywood, III., in 1920, shows nose of Barling Bomber. 
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ITALIAN JET PROPULSION PLANE: 

A book on Gas Turbines and Jet Propulsion for Aircraft, published ori- 
ginally in Britain by Flight Publishing Co., Ltd., has been published in 
the United States by Aerosphere, Inc., of which Glenn D. Angle is 
editor. Among the photographs included is this tail view of the Cam- 
pini jet-propelled plane, early Italian flying model, showing apparently 
normal rudder and elevator structure and the propulsion nozzle. 


to shafts operating the same pro- 

There is speculation on the ex- 
tent to which the air-cooled engine 
will continue to have predomi- 
nance in the big plane field after 
the war. It may be that the liquid- 
cooled engines, because of versa- 
tility of placement, will move into 
this field. The only logical place 
for an air-cooled engine is in the 
air stream, while a liquid-cooled 
engine can be installed almost any- 
where in the airplane selected by 
the designer and still be properly 
cooled if its radiators are adequate. 
► Fighter Plane Designs — Designs 
of two fighter planes, the Bell 
Airacobra and the DeHavilland 
Mosquito, have shown the possi- 
bilities of remote placement of 
radiators, and the extension shaft 


used on the Airacobra is another 
idea which probably will stand 
more post-war development. 

Whether aircooled engines could 
attain the same flexibility of 
placement through some kind of 
fan arrangement is another possi- 
bility for study. Aircooled engines 
powering helicopters use cooling 
fans, and while these divert some 
power, there still remains enough 
for satisfactory operation of the 
aircraft. 

► Accessible Engines — When de- 
signers reach the point where their 
engines can be taken out of the 
airstream, a logical development 
long awaited would be a central 
engine room, where all power- 
plants would be accessible to me- 
chanics in flight, without necessi- 
tating a crawl out through a wing 


catwalk such as is required now in 
the few planes large enough for 
engine accessibility in flight. 

Such an engine room arrange- 
ment would require some means of 
transmitting power developed out 
to propellers in leading and trail- 
ing edges, presumably some devel- 
opment of the Airacobra’s exten- 
sion shaft. 

Plastic Tooling 
Society Formed 

Organized by representatives of 

five major aircraft firms. 

One of the least publicized aids 
in volume production of warplanes 
— plastic tooling — recognized as 
one of the most ingenious of war- 
born developments adaptable to 
post-war industrial planning was 
given added impetus with the for- 
mation of the National Society of 
Plastic Tooling, by representatives 
of five major aircraft firms in east- 
ern United States. 

The new organization, holding 
its charter membership open for in- 
vited West Coast and other indus- 
trial area participation, held an or- 
ganizational meeting in New York 
and elected as president Delmar 
Anderson, superintendent of pro- 
duction planning and tool design 
for the Buffalo plants of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

Other aircraft manufacturing 
companies participating were Bell. 
Consolidated Vultee, Grumman 
and Glenn L. Martin Co. 

► Officers — Named vice-president 
was Thomas A. Herbert, superin- 
tendent of the plastic, plaster and 
foundry departments of the Allen- 
town plant of Consolidated Vultee, 
who has been credited with per- 
fecting the plastic tooling process 
for his company to a point where it 
has been assured a permanent 
place. 

Harry W. Tomkins, of Curtiss- 
Wright, was elected secretary and 
Charles H. Miller, of Bell, treas- 

Anderson said that, although 
plastic tooling was largely devel- 
oped by warplane plants, brought 
about by critical tool steel short- 
ages, the cost saving factors and 
its adaptability should make it a 
boon to any manufacturers outside 
the aircraft industry. 

► Objective — “It is the aim of this 
society,” he said, “to bring together 
for the first time those practical 
men who are responsible for the 
development of plastic tooling as 
a recognized production process. 
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New U. S. Agencies to Be Formed 
To Handle Reconversion Program 

Plans proposed in Congress and bureaus vary widely in poli- 
cies and scope but all provide for establishment of separate 
organization to take over post-war task. 


Regardless of what shape the 
final pattern for reconversion 
takes, one thing is certain: there 
will be new government agencies 
created to control the work. 

Reconversion plans vary wide- 
ly in the war agencies and in Con- 
gress. but all provide for new agen- 
cies. Those who are now charting 
industry’s reconversion, together 
with their suggestions, are: 

Senator James E. Murray, who 
has proposed establishment of an 
office of contract termination set- 
tlement, headed by a director ap- 
pointed by the President, and 
whose salary would be $12,000 a 

Senator Walter F. George, who 
has proposed creation of an office 
of demobilization, headed by a di- 
rector who is appointed by the 
President. 

Bernard M. Baruch, who has 
proposed an office of economic ad- 
justment, headed by a director. 

In each of these three sugges- 
tions, however, there is a degree 
of uniformity, since each proposal 
specified that the agency created 
is "directional” rather than “oper- 
ational,” and that the actual car- 
rying out of plans be handled by 
agencies already established. This 
would leave the door open for the 
selection of the War Production 
Board as the agency to do the 
work, as many have thought all 
along would be the final determi- 
nation. 

► Personalities — However, this 
brings up the question of person- 
alities, which has never for a mo- 
ment left the subject, since WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson has 
not retreated from his statement 
of last fall that he would not head 
an agency whose sole function was 
to carry out orders passed down 
from an agency at a higher level. 
Specifically, he is known to have 
been unwilling to head a WPB 
whose job was to carry out a vol- 
ume of operations while Baruch 
handed down policies from Lafay- 
ette Park. 

Despite these complexities, the 
reconversion picture took shape 
more clearly last week as most of 
the developments were substantial 


enough to be significant. In the 
first place, Sen. Murray announced 
that hearings would begin in the 
Senate this week on his contract 
termination bill, thus paving the 
way for the first concrete action 
on any reconversion legislation. 
This bill deals exclusively with 
the topic of termination, and in its 
present form would set up an office 
of contract termination settlement, 
together with an advisory board 
consisting of the heads of WPB. 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Maritime Commission, 
and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

► Part Payment Provided — The 
Murray Bill also provides for part 
payment to prime contractors of 
90 percent of their claims, and 
limits the function of the general 
accounting office to a determina- 
tion of whether payment was made 
in accordance with terms of the 



AVIATION WRITER DIES: 

Sloan (Cub) Taylor, nationally 
known aviation editor of the New 
York Daily News and president 
last year of the Aviation Writers 
Association, died Feb. II of a heart 
ailment in New York City. Taylor 
was a balloon officer in the last war 
and later became a pilot. He was 
commander of Air Service Post 
501 of the American Legion, a 
member of the Quiet Birdmen and 
the Wings Club. He was 47. 


settlement and to the detection of 
fraud. 

In announcing the opening of 
hearings on his bill, Sen. Murray 
asserted that he is now preparing 
a list of witnesses to be called, and 
implied that they would represent 
both the government and industry. 

► George Prepares Measure — Mean- 
while, action was expected mo- 
mentarily from Sen. George, who 
is preparing to introduce a mea- 
sure based on a report issued by 
the Senate Special Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning. This bill, when intro- 
duced, will form the broad frame- 
work of the reconversion program, 
since it embraces all the main 
transition problems, including dis- 
position of plants, surplus proper- 
ties, machine tools, as well as the 
problem of interim financing. 

On the House side, the Colmer 
Committee made ready to slip into 
step with the Senate. An appro- 
priation of $100,000 was hurriedly 
granted to finance the operations 
of the Colmer Committee, and the 
task of setting up a staff was un- 
dertaken. Chairman Colmer an- 
nounced that he would name a 
committee counsel immediately, 
and that various experts would be 
called on for assistance. He had 
formerly reported his invitation to 
Baruch to serve as an official ad- 

► Economic Policy — The exact po- 
sition to be occupied by Baruch's 
proposed office of economic ad- 
justment was not completely clear 
to most persons who have followed 
the termination-recoversion-dis- 
posal developments of the past few 
months, but it is believed to be 
planned as an over-all agency to 
develop policy on economic prob- 
lems expected to arise during the 
transition period. Baruch has al- 
ready implied that it is planned as 
a small agency and one whose 
function would be purely direc- 
tional. It also is understood that 
he has advanced the name of Will 
L. Clayton, Texas cotton man and 
present Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, as the logical person 
to head the unit. 

Study of post-war financial 
problems is not awaiting creation 
of a new agency, however, as the 
RFC indicated that it already has 
considered the subject carefully 
and is ready to make or guarantee 
immediate loans to speed indus- 
trial demobilization. 

Henderson Statement — Charles 
B. Henderson, chairman of the 
Board of RFC, revealed that he 
had told the 31 loan agencies affil- 
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iated with RFC to “be prepared to 
carry out our responsibility to the 
national economy in the exercise 
of our statutory lending powers 
for war demobilization, contract 
termination and reconversion to 
peacetime operations.” 

Henderson also instructed the 
loan agencies to survey their terri- 
tories to determine what assistance 
may be expected from RFC and 
how it could be most helpful. 

Bell Group Back 
After Soviet Study 

Reports on Russian use of U.S. 
air equipment against Germans. 
The first aircraft manufacturing 
group to be extended a full oppor- 
tunity to study the use made by 
the Russians of American war 
equipment in general and airplanes 
in particular — that was sent abroad 
by Bell Aircraft — has returned to 
the United States. 

Headed by Leighton Rogers, as- 
sistant to Lawrence D. Bell, presi- 
dent, Bell’s four-man technical 
mission spent five months in Rus- 
sia and was given complete access 


P-40 S "BASED" ON CARRIER: 


to combat fighter bases and Sov- 
iet aircraft plants. 

► Arranged Through Stalin — In 
addition to Rogers, the mission in- 
cluded George Ray, engineer, and 
William Hawkins and Frank Zion- 
beck, of the Bell Service Depart- 
ment. Arrangements for the mis- 
sion were made through direct 
correspondence between Marshal 
Stalin and Bell, who adopted the 
direct tactics after moves through 
ordinary intermediate channels 
had failed. Bell, anxious to have 
his own men see how the P-39 
Airacobra and other aircraft are 
being used against the Germans 
had difficulty when he tried to ar- 
range a mission through conven- 
tional means of correspondence 
with Stalin. 

► Benefits — When Bell wrote direct 
to Stalin early last year, permis- 
sion to send the mission was 
granted at once. Details of the 
negotiations were known to Avia- 
tion News and others in aviation 
circles at the time, but since the 
Bell group was the first manufac- 
turing mission to gain access to 
Russian air bases, it was requested 
that details be withheld. 

Benefits from the mission were 


two-fold, according to the report 
made by Rogers. He said the Rus- 
sians were eager to get from Bell 
personal answers to specific prob- 
lems regarding maintenance and 
servicing of the Airacobra and 
were glad to be given special tools 
which the technicians took with 
them to Russia. 

> Methods Studied— The Bell mis- 
sion, on the other hand, benefited 
greatly from its opportunity to 
study Soviet operational methods, 
and to learn how to provide the 
Red Air Force with equipment pos- 
sessing exactly the characteristics 
which the Russians most desire in 
their combat theater. 

Rogers said the Russians on all 
side paid generous tribute to the 
fighting characteristics of the Air- 
acobra which they have ranked as 
one of their favorite combat air- 
craft. Rogers and his party had 
much praise for the courage and 
skill of Soviet airmen and he 
spiked reports that Russian pilots 
are reckless, saying that “they are 
good pilots and know what they 

> Denies Reds Are Reckless — “The 
Russian pilots fly their planes to 
get a job done and they don’t baby 
their equipment,” Rogers said. 
“They are rather matter of fact 
but completely confident of their 
ability against the Germans. But 
they are not reckless.” 

The Bell group found that in 
Russia the entire population is 
committed to the policy of giving 
the best of everything to its fight- 
ers, even if this means civilians 
lack clothes and food. 

> Results Studied — Results of the 
Bell mission were carefully 
watched by the aircraft industry 
generally, which has felt that per- 
haps the Russians were not provid- 
ing us with information on their 
air war commensurate with the 
equipment and technical knowl- 
edge we were giving to Russia. 

Auto Plants Deliver 
$5 Billion Planes 

The extent to which the automo- 
tive industry is now in the aviation 
field is reflected in a report of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction which says the automobile 
industry has delivered aircraft 
valued at more than $5,030,000,000 
to the government in 1942-43. 

Council estimated output was 
equal to an invasion armada of 194 
squadrons, each consisting of 15 
heavy bombers and 30 medium 



The Navy last week released this photo, taken early in 1943, when the 
Ranger ferried land based P-40 Warhawks across the Atlantic. " From 
a designated spot off the North African coast they were flown to front 
line bases by Army Air Forces pilots," the Navy said. 
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Reconstructed Jap Warcraft: This plane, showing 
front and side views, is made up of parts from five Jap 
Zeros shot down in the battle for the Buna airstrip. 
It is undergoing a series of tests at Wright Field by 


Materiel Command specialists to determine its char- 
acteristics. Known as the Hamp, it is a fighter of 
fairly long range, which can be increased by the 
droppable fuel tank shown attached. 


bombers in addition to a protecting 
cover for each of 90 fighter planes. 
Aircraft production, the Council 
said, accounted for 42.2 percent of 
the industry’s employment during 
1942-43. 

U.S. Rebuilds 'Hamp’ 
From Five 'Zeros’ 



AAF tests confirm reports Jap 
plane is highly maneuverable and 
well armed but poorly armored. 
Parts of five Jap Zeros, shot 
down in the battle for the Buna 
airstrip, have been used by the 
Materiel Command at Wright Field 
to reconstruct one of the planes, 
known as the Hamp, which Army 
technicians say is superior in many 
respects to its predecessor, the 
Z eke. 

The reconstructed plane already 
has been the source of considerable 
information for the Army Air 
Forces. Used widely in the Pacific 
theater both as a land-based and 
carrier -based plane, the Hamp's 
structure is all metal. 

► Light and Fragile — Compared 
with American planes it is light 
and fragile. The metal skin cover- 
ing is extremely thin, a factor 
which makes some pilots uneasy 
when they fly the ship for the first 
time. They report that in flight, 
the wing surfacing wrinkles. 

High maneuverability is due in 
part to low wing loading. Brakes 
on the combination plane are said 


to be ineffective. It has a hook for 
carrier operation which probably 
is one of the reasons the braking 
does not function too efficiently. 

► Tanks Not Leak Proof — Materiel 
Command technicians say that not 
too much consideration is given to 
the pilot of the Zero in its construc- 
tion. One item noted was that there 
are no warning lights in the cock- 
pit to advise him when to switch 
over to auxiliary tanks. The pilot 
simply allows his main tanks to 
run dry and then snaps on the 
auxiliaries. The gasoline tanks arc 
not leak proof. The plane carries a 
belly tank, fuselage tank and two 
wing tanks, which together pro- 
vide considerable range. 

The cockpit is small and uncom- 
fortable, although everything is 
within easy reach. It is an integral 
part of the wing, the two being all 
one structure, with the fuselage 
tail section and engine mounts 
joining onto it. 

y Pilot Unprotected — The pilot has 
no armor protection but the plane 
packs two cannon mounted in each 
wing and two 7.7 calibre guns fir- 


ing through the propeller. 

The AAF reports that the Hamp 
is “a killer, a dangerous adversary 
in aerial combat, and a weapon in 
which no pilot has yet been re- 
ported to have made use of a static 
line in the cockpit which can be 
used to automatically operate a 
parachute in bailouts." The static 
line is there, but the canopy cover 
of the cockpit has no emergency 
release and must be manually 
operated to permit egress by the 
pilot. 

The power plant is a Nakajimia 
Sakae radial 14-cylinder engine 
which appears to be a not-too-good 
copy of the Pratt and Whitney. 


WAL Agreement 

Western Air Lines and its flight 
dispatchers, represented by the 
Air Line Dispatchers Association 
(AFL), have signed a working 
agreement after several months’ 
negotiations. They submitted the 
agreement to the National Railway 
Labor Panel for approval. 
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Nearly 1,000 Lightplanes for Sale; 
OPA Studying Fuel Policies 

Bids already called on 765 smaller craft, with additional ships 
expected to be put on the block. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Nearly 1,000 government-owned 
light airplanes are going on the 
auction block as a result of invali- 
dation of War Production Board’s 
aircraft freeze order L-262 and the 
setting of a used plane price ceil- 
ing by Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Nullification of the order also 
releases private planes for sale but 
there is no estimate as yet how 
many will be offered. 

The planes are being sold be- 
cause Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration's War Training Service was 
curtailed about 20 percent as of 
Jan. 15. Further reduction next 
summer of civil training aids to 
Army and Navy, and eventual 
complete termination would throw 
more small planes on the market. 
At this writing bids had been 
called for on 765 planes. 

► Fuel Plan — Primary question in 
the minds of prospective bidders 
on the WTS planes is gasoline. The 
OPA allows local boards to ration 
enough fuel for all types of light- 
plane flying, including non-war- 
connected operation, to maintain 
existing pilot skills and to build up 
student hours in the air. Private 
planes, boats, farm machinery, etc., 
come under the same gas rationing 
system. 

OPA is now looking into the use 
of gasoline by lightplane owners. 
There is no indication that the ad- 
ministrator’s policy will be 
changed. It is probable, however, 
that OPA will obtain CAA data on 
fuel consumption of various types 
of planes, reasonable hours re- 
quired to keep students’ and pilots’ 
hands in, and reasonable build-up 
of hours on the planes’ logbooks. 
OPA has some reports of aimless 
flying and even joy riding. Un- 
doubtedly the clamps will be tight- 
ened on both. Lightplane and pilot 
organizations are calling upon their 
members to cooperate in conserving 
fuel. 

► Procedure — CAA and WTS offi- 
cials advised potential purchasers 
as follows: Your first step is to see 
a list of the planes for sale, posted 
by each regional office or district 
office of CAA’s War Training Serv- 
ice. The posting will tell you the 
closing date for receiving bids. 


Next, look at the airplanes. You 
can ask questions of the men who 
have had them in charge, and you 
can see the logbook of any plane. 
File your bid with a certified check 
for 10 percent of the amount you 
bid. The regional office will open 
the bids on a designated date. Bids 
will be sent for approval to the De- 
fense Plant Corp. The highest bid- 
der will get the plane. 

The original owner of any plane, 
when it was requisitioned by the 
government, can be sure of getting 
his plane back by bidding not less 
than the ceiling price allowed by 
OPA. All other bids at ceiling 
price or less will be rejected. The 
contract operator of the planes, too, 
is free to bid. It is presumed that 
some will make offers. 

► Should Inspect Planes — WTS air- 
planes are said to be in good shape, 


Airworthiness 

Statement of policy for in- 
spection of surplus aircraft 
owned by the Defense Plant 
Corp., which are to be released 
for sale, was wired by R. Mc- 
Lean Stewart, executive direc- 
tor of Training, CAA, to re- 
gional managers: 

“The standard of airworthi- 
ness which has governed the 
use and operation of airplanes 
throughout the period during 
which they have been used un- 
der the terms of the Amenda- 
tory Revocable License, in the 
pilot training program, by 
trainees and their instructors, 
are sufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirements of airworthiness 
which must be met upon sur- 
render of an airplane under 
the terms of the revocable li- 
cense.” 

Stewart explained that the 
inspection is not intended as a 
guarantee to prospective pur- 
chasers but as a check against 
damage while the plane was on 
loan to the contractor and to 
make sure that it has not been 
flown since the date of the peri- 
odic inspection made to deter- 
mine airworthiness. Any dam- 
age must be repaired or made 
good in dollars. 


because they have been maintained 
under the regulations and inspec- 
tion of CAA. Bidders should bear 
in mind, however, that WTS had 
difficulty, until recently, in getting 
priority for maintenance parts, and 
also that the contractors never had 
the ownership motive to take best 
care of the equipment. The planes 
were purchased from private own- 
ers, under a requisition order, by 
the Defense Plant Corp., part of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., and 
were lent to WTS. DPC is now 
taking them back and selling them. 

Additional DPC planes will be 
put up for sale from time to time, 
because the Army has been in- 
structed to turn over some of its 
liaison planes to WTS, which will 
then dispose of less desirable DPC 
equipment by public sale. 

► Six Types — The planes being sold 
are Stinsons, Howards, Cessnas, 
Taylorcraft, Aeroncas. and Wacos. 
There was no breakdown of num- 
bers offered, by types. WTS re- 
gional offices mentioned above are 
at New York, Atlanta, Fort Worth, 
Kansas City, Santa Monica. Seattle, 
and Chicago. In addition there are 
50 district offices which will post 
the calls for bids. 

CAA officials expressed confi- 
dence that all planes offered now 
and in future will be sold. Surveys 
show wide variation of opinion as to 
types that will be popular after the 
war, and it is believed most pros- 
pective owners will not wait for 
revolutionary designs. Despite the 
war, many student permits are still 
issued: 3.000 in November, 2,000 in 
December, and nearly 2,000 in Jan- 
uary — a rate of about 24,000 a 
year. The pre-war rate was about 
55,000. Of course most students 
never get licenses — in fact only 
about 15 percent. 

► Value Rises — Most of the private- 
ly owned planes in the United 
States will not be offered for sale 
because their relative value is in- 
creasing and because a great many 
of them are serving in the Civil Air 
Patrol. Members of CAP receive no 
pay, unless they are assigned to 
courier missions, but they do have 
the privilege of buying gasoline 
and flying sans certain restrictions. 
There were about 23.000 private 
planes in 1943. 

About 5,000 planes were pur- 
chased in all by DPC. Presumably 
all will be sold, soon or late. Most 
of them are two- to five-place 
types, with 75 to 400 hp. Some are 
65 hp. and none is believed less 
than 50. Most of those now being 
sold are of the secondary type, be- 
cause that is the class of training 
discontinued by WTS. 
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► Instructor Courses Stop — It was 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps in- 
structor program that was stopped 
Jan. 15, cutting WTS total activi- 
ties back 20 percent. Next termi- 
nation will be the WTS Navy ele- 
mentary 35-hour coui'se for 18,000 
cadets per year — probably in June. 
Army has not yet reached a de- 
cision regarding the WTS ten-hour 
crew training course, really a 
screening process, for 70,000 ca- 
dets per year, but it’s believed in 
official circles to be merely a mat- 

Community Fields 
To Get ACCA Data 

Personal Aircraft Committee dis- 
cusses post-war program. 

Plans for providing standing in- 
formation on air field type landing 
facilities as guides to communities 
working on post-war private flying 
installations were discussed at a 
meeting last week of the Personal 
Aircraft Committee of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 

The committee went on record as 
opposed to air shows of private 
flying aeronautical equipment, pro- 
posals for which have come from 
several communities particularly 
interested in promoting private fly- 
ing. 

The committee declared progress 
was being made on plans for sim- 
plification of civil air regulations in 
view of flying characteristics of 
post-war private aircraft, although 
no details were announced. 

► Insurance — Reed Chambers, vice- 
president of U. S. Aviation Insur- 
ance Group, was a guest of the 
committee and discussed, off the 
record, private flying insurance 
problems. 

William A. Mara, Stinson divi- 
sion, Consolidated Vultee, vice- 
chairman of the committee, was in 
charge of the meeting. The group 
decided to meet on the second 
Tuesday of odd months and set the 
next session for Apr. 11. 

Other members present were 
Carl Friedlander, of Aeronca Air- 
craft; Edward Welsch, of Fairchild; 
Robert Bias, Lockheed; W. T. Piper, 
of Piper Aircraft; James C. Hart, 
of Taylorcraft, and C. J. Bruckner, 
of Waco. Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., 
of General Aircraft, also partici- 

Geuting is the chairman of the 
committee, but press of business 
prevented him from being there for 
the opening session of the confer- 
ence and Mara presided. 



New 'Quilt’ Aids 
Airman in Distress 

Used as life preserver, tent, 

A “quilt” that is a combination 
life preserver, tent, hammock, 
poncho and water container has 
ben developed for airmen by the 
Materiel Command. 

The "quilt" weighs only 2 4/5 
pounds, opens to a six by four foot 
rectangle, and compresses into a 
bundle 14 by 12 inches. 

► Life Preserver — Folded length- 
wise and tied around the waist, it 
functions as a life preserver, keep- 
ing a man afloat indefinitely. Tie 
straps at the edges make it possible 
to convert it for use as a tent or 
hammock, and a slit in the center 
makes it useful as a poncho. 

It is packed in a waterproof car- 
rying case which slings over the 


WTS Hearings 

A hearing will be held short- 
ly, probably this week, by the 
House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on the 
question of extending the Ci- 
vilian Pilot Training Act of 
1939, which expires June 30. 

This assurance was given the 
War Training Service last week 
by Rep. Lea, chairman of the 
committee. 

Failure of the Army and 
Navy to renew flight training 
contracts previously held by in- 
dependent schools working un- 
der WTS has resulted in pro- 
test from areas all over the 
country. 


shoulder, and the case itself may 
be used as a water container. The 
secret of its warmth, lightness, and 
use as a flotation garment is its lin- 
ing of chicken feathers. One side 
of the quilt is olive drab but the 
other is a brilliant orange, so that 
a marooned airman can use it for 
signaling. 

Allied Blows Cut 
Nazi Fighter Output 

Wilson cites continued U. S. pro- 
duction gains as bombers curtail 

enemy plants 40 percent. 

Although the role of air power 
continues to be deprecated in some 
quarters, best available informa- 
tion indicates that German ability 
to produce combat planes is de- 
clining steadily as a result of 
United States and British bombing 
of German aircraft production 
centers. Simultaneously, the abil- 
ity of the American aircraft indus- 
try to produce more and efficient 
combat aircraft types in greater 
numbers is gaining momentum. 

War Department recently re- 
ported our own Army Air Forces 
have destroyed 40 percent of Ger- 
many's capacity to produce fighter 
planes and recent operations 
against Dessau, Braunschwieg, 
Halberstadt, Greater Frankfort. 
Fechenheim, Hochst, Leipsig, Of- 
fenbach and Ludwigshaven air- 
craft manufacturing facilities have 
reduced further Germany’s air- 
craft production potential. 

► Weight Up 5.4 Percent — Charles 
E. Wilson. WPB executive vice- 
chairman. reiterated that, while 
our total military plane acceptances 
were substantially the same in 
numbers in January as in Decem- 
ber. the weight of airframes pro- 
duced increased by 5.4 percent 
from 85.700,000 to 90,300.000 
pounds. 

“The American aircraft industry 
has the management, the mechan- 
ical genius and the manpower to 
maintain and even increase its su- 
perb production record,” Wilson 
said. 

► Plane Every 15 Minutes — He 
pointed out that in one month — 
last November — a single aircraft 
factory, employing more workers 
than the entire industry had three 
years before, turned out 1,038 
planes. That means one every 15 
minutes of the working day. There 
has been a corresponding increase 
in the workers employed in air- 
craft production throughout the 
country during the same period. 
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► Fighting Front Aircraft — The 

output of the American aircraft 
industry is destined largely for the 
fighting fronts and planes are get- 
ting to their destination in ever- 
growing numbers. 

The report of Eighth 'Air Force 
operations in 1943 disclosed that 
German fighter plane production 
was increasing last year until 
American planes began plastering 
German aircraft plants. At the 
same time, while potential enemy 
aircraft production was being 
eliminated, it was reported that 
3,357 enemy fighters were de- 
stroyed by the bomber command. 
843 probably destroyed, and 1,856 
damaged, with a loss of 1,037 
American bombers. Yearly losses 
were less than four per cent of 
planes dispatched. This percentage 
dropped to 2.6 for December when 
losses were 174 heavy bombers. 

► 25,000 Sorties— The fighter com- 
mand, flying 25,000 sorties, de- 
stroyed 447 other enemy fighters, 
probably destroyed 75 and dam- 
aged 230, with the loss of 150 
American fighters. 

A British source said bombings 
of German plants had held Nazi 
production to 40 percent less than 
expectancy. In other words, the 
Germans are now producing about 
the equivalent of what they were 
last year at the same time, whereas 
they counted on a 40 percent in- 


FEDERAL DIGEST 

Wider Synthetic 
Rubber Use Ordered 

Summary of week’s activities in 

U. S. and war agencies. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 

The aircraft and aircraft acces- 
sory equipment industries must 
convert from crude rubber to syn- 
thetic rubber, according to a con- 
servation bulletin issued by the 
Operating Committee on Aircraft 
Materials Conservation, composed 
of representatives from the AAF, 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics and 
Aircaft Resources Control Office. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the industry 
has been experimenting with sub- 
stitutes, but this bulletin is the 
first official and coordinated order 
from the various agencies involved. 
They have agreed on a list of prod- 
ucts for aircraft where substitu- 
tions must be made. 

► Most Used in Tires— Although 
the bulletin was not issued pri- 


marily for tires and tubes, officials 
of ARCO point out that much of 
the crude rubber in aircraft is used 
in tires. In addition, substitutes 
must be found for crude used in 
fuel tanks, aircraft high tension 
ignition cables, storage battery sep- 
arators, and elsewhere. 

► War Production Board — Applica- 
tions for allocations of phenolic 
resins for plywood, laminates and 
specialties have been placed on a 
quarterly, rather than a monthly 

End use certificates are to be 
waived where the product manu- 
facturer is able to ascertain his 
customer’s end use from the na- 
ture of the purchase order. Up to 
2,000 pounds per month for any 
recently authorized end use is al- 
lowed without specific WPB autho- 
rization. 

WPB announced a simplified 
procedure under which manufac- 
tures of one product, part of the 
output of which are Class B prod- 
ucts and the rest of which are un- 
classified, may file a single Con- 
trolled Materials Plan 4B applica- 
tion to cover production of the en- 
tire item. 

The Committee also said the sup- 
ply of kapok is extremely critical 
and that its use at present is limit- 
ed to military applications. Kapok 
shall not be used where an ap- 
proved substitute is available in the 
manufacture of aircraft insulation: 
aircraft cushions; flotation tubes 
for tow targets and kite antennas 
and flyers’ helmets (earphone 
mounting pads). 

► National War Labor Board ap- 
proved retroactive wage increases 
of $2 a week for the period be- 
tween June 15, 1942, and Aug. 2, 
1943, for approximately 6,000 office 
workers at Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s 
Buffalo plant. Factory workers had 
received a retroactive wage in- 
crease of $2 for the same period, 
the WLB ruled on July 17, and 
later the same retroactive amount 
was extended to plant guards. 

Office workers were omitted be- 
cause during the period involved 
there was a dispute over the proper 
bargaining agent for these work- 

The United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers-CIO, has since been 
certified by the Board as bargain- 
ing agent. The average rate of 
these employees, about $1.00 an 
hour, makes the retroactive pay- 
ment fall within the 5 percent 
which the Board held to be a prop- 
er adjustment for other workers 
in the plant. 

► War Manpower Commission ex- 


tended the right of appeal from its 
decisions to both worker and em- 
ployer, without regard to its origi- 
nal specifications of those entitled 
to appeal under conditions. The 
revisions holds that a statement of 
availability, once issued, stands. 
However, both persons involved 
must be present at a hearing before 
the area appeal committee or ex- 
plain absence, but otherwise there 
are no restrictions on the right to 
take the case higher. 

► Office of Price Administration 
postponed until Apr. 15 the effec- 
tive dates of new Southern area 
dollars-and-cents price ceilings for 
logs established last month in the 
major portion of 15 Southern hard- 
wood states. In the case of aircraft 
grade veneer logs, buyers are 
authorized to pay specific prices. 
This order will permit continued 
flow of logs to lumber mills and 
manufacturers of lumber products, 
OPA said. 

► Defense Plant Corp., has in- 
creased its contract with Boeing 
Aircraft Co., of Seattle, by $2,500,- 
000 for additional plant facilities at 
Renton, Wash., resulting in an 
overall commitment of $21,700,000. 

A contract with Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., to provide additional 
plant facilities at Burbank, Calif., 
at a cost of approximately $370,000, 
results in an over-all commitment 
of approximately $8,000,000. 

Packard Motor Car Co.’s contract 
with DPC has been increased by 
approximately $635,000 for addi- 
tional equipment at a plant at De- 

The over-all commitment is 
about $3,285,000. 

Defense Plant Corp.'s contract 
with Adel Precision Products Corp. 
has been increased by about $120,- 
000 for additional equipment at a 
plant in Burbank, Calif., resulting 
in an over-all commitment of ap- 
proximately $370,000. 

► National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered B. H. Aircraft Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., to “cease 
and desist from discouraging mem- 
bership in any labor organization 
of its employees; from interfering 
with employees in the conduct of 
their affairs in Loc. 795, UAW- 
CIO; or from in any other manner 
interfering with, restraining or 
coercing employees in their self- 
organizational rights; offers four 
employees immediate reinstate- 
ment with back pay; and post com- 
pliance notices for 60 days.” 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet 
Motor division, Flint, Mich., held 
elections and certified for UAW- 
CIO. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Naval Task Force Movements 
Speeded Up by Plane Carriers 

American victories at Kwajalein, Coral Sea and Midway traced 
in great part to overwhelming carrier-based air strength. 


One of the outstanding reasons 
for our brilliant success in the cap- 
ture of Kwajalein, key to the Mar- 
shalls, was the presence of over- 
whelming carrier-based air 
strength. This action has demon- 
strated that the new “queen of the 
fleet” can not only provide protec- 
tion for itself and the warships 
making up the task force, but can 
also carry an offensive punch for 
knocking out enemy installations 
and as cover for our own landing 
operations. 

However, there must be enough 
carriers present to do the job. Hith- 
erto in the great Pacific air-sea 
battles — the Coral Sea, in which 
the Japs were stopped in their 
southward rush, and Midway 
where they were stopped, likewise 
— our Navy had but two carriers 
( Lexington and Yorktown and En- 
terprise and Yorktown). 

► New Carriers — One of the most 
significant features of Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy Forrestal's re- 
cent report of warships completed 
in 1943 is the number and types 
of new aircraft carriers. These in- 
clude six large carriers (25,000 
tons or more, capacity of 50 to 70 
planes) of the Essex class (CV). 

The Essex was launched in July, 

1942, the new Lexington in Sep- 
tember, the Bunker Hill in Decem- 
ber, the new Yorktown, January, 

1943, Intrepid in April, Wasp and 
Hornet in August, Franklin in No- 
vember, Hancock in January, and 
the Ticonderoga in February, 1944, 
the tenth in this class since Pearl 
Harbor. Only one more, the Ran- 
dolph, remains unlaunched of the 
11 originally deferred. 

► Converted Cruisers — Besides 
these large carriers, during 1943 
the Navy took delivery of nine 
smaller combat carriers converted 
from 10,000-ton cruisers. This is 
known as the Independence class 
(CVL), as this was the first one, 
launched in October, 1942. They 


are fast and formidable. Some of 
the other names are: Princeton, 
Belleau Wood, Cowpens, Monterey, 
Cabot, the new Langley, and the 
Bataan. 

► Flattops from Cargo-Ships — Add 

to these no fewer than 50 escort 
carriers built on cargo-ship hulls, 
designed primarily for escorting 
convoys, but usable in combat un- 
der certain conditions as auxiliary 
carriers, or for ferrying fighter 
planes to within flying range of the 
combat theaters. 

This is the Bogue class (CVE). 
Similar in size, but designed speci- 
fically as a small carrier, planned 
for the job and not adapted to it, 
is the new Casablanca class (also 
CVE). 

All together, 65 aircraft carriers 
were added to the fleet in 1943, a 
spectacular record. Total tonnage 
added was 1,600,000, doubling the 
weight and more than doubling the 
number of warships the Navy had 
in service a year ago. We now be- 
gin to see how Vice Admiral Spru- 
ance was able to steam right into 
the Marshalls with some 2.000.000 


tons of warships; pioneer Naval 
flyer Rear Admiral Mitscher com- 
manded the carrier task forces. 

► Sea Warfare Revolutionized — We 
often hear the Pacific islands re- 
ferred to as “unsinkable aircraft 
carriers” (also the "tight little isle” 
of England, with its thousands of 
Lancasters, Halifaxes, Fortresses 
and Liberators) , but in the months 
that lie just ahead we may have 
to learn to put the emphasis the 
other way about and call aircraft 
carriers “movable airstrips”. 

In the Marshalls operation, for 
the first time in history a large 
Naval task force had enough car- 
riers available to allow a few of 
them to stay on the defensive, pro- 
tecting the fleet as a whole against 
air, submarine or naval attack, 
while the bulk of the carriers filled 
the skies with fighters and dive and 
torpedo bombers. 

During the extremely important 
moves now imminent this will give 
the fleet greater speed and mobili- 
ty, and as long as our carrier- 
based aircraft retain a margin of 
superiority over the best enemy 
fighters the enemy can throw at 
them, a certain measure of inde- 
pendence of friendly land-based 
aviation may be attained. 

► Japan’s Aircraft Carriers — Al- 
most 20 years ago an American 
writer asked a young Japanese of- 
ficer what he thought the dominant 
war vessel of the future would be. 
The answer came without hesita- 
tion. “The most important ship of 
the future will be a ship to carry 
airplanes.” His name was Yama- 
moto. Six years later he and an- 
other Japanese naval officer wit- 
nessed Gen. “Billy” Mitchell’s suc- 
cessful bombing of captured Ger- 
man cruisers off the Virginia Capes. 



Movable Air-Strip: The veteran giant of 16 years’ experience, the Sara- 
toga, is shown wheeling about to head into the wind before landing some 
planes. She was in action off Bougainville, Rabaul, and the Gilberts. 
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The answer to that, 20 years later, 
was Pearl Harbor. During the 30’s 
the Japanese publicized the infor- 
mation that it was concentrating 
on super-battleships, but secretly 
built more carriers than it allowed 
the world to know. They had at 
least eleven at the start of the Pa- 
cific war, and several more in con- 
struction. During the battle of the 
Coral Sea (May, 1942) they lost the 
Shoho, the Shokaku and another, 
probably the Zuikaku. One month 
later, at Midway they lost the 
Kaga, Akagi, Soryu and Hiryu. 
As a result of these disastrous loss- 
es, they had no carriers in action 
when they tried to retake Guadal- 
canal, a fact which resulted in 
crippling blows to the remainder of 
the fleet. This does not mean that 
the Japanese imperial fleet, which 
was the bulwark of Nipponese Im- 
perialism, is still not a factor to be 
reckoned with. It is certainly that, 
but our admirals are looking for- 
ward to the all-out slugging match 
which must take place sometime, 
somewhere. 

► U. S. Naval Types Best — The 1943 
record of the Navy's two crack 
fighters, the Corsair and Hellcat, 
is very reassuring on this point. In 
a little over 10 months of action, 
the Corsair destroyed 584 Jap 
planes in the air or on the ground 
against 108 losses, while the Hell- 
cat in less than 4 months knocked 
out some 300 enemy planes while 
losing 62. These include the latest 
types, such as the improved square- 
wing Zero (Hamp), in-line engine 
powered Tony, as well as the still 
commonly encountered Zeke. The 
Central Pacific route is not the only 
road to Tokyo, but it is one that 
will bear watching during the next 
few months. 

Navigator 


Leathernecks Get 
New 'Helldivers’ 

Attack bomber version is same 

type supplied to Army and Navy. 

A new attack-bomber version of 
the Navy’s Curtiss SB2C Helldiver, 
dive-bomber, is now being deliv- 
ered to the Marines by Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

The same attack bomber, called 
the A-25 Helldiver, has been de- 
livered to the Army Air Forces 
and the Royal Australian Air 
Force also has taken delivery of a 
number of these planes. 

► Special Design — G. W. Vaughan, 
Curtiss-Wright president, said the 
plane was designed by their en- 



would carry a greater load faster 
and farther. The two-place, all- 
metal. low-midwing monoplane 
carries its main bomb load wholly 
within its fuselage. It has provision 
for carrying additional bombs be- 
neath its wings. It mounts four 
fixed machine guns in its wings 
and has an additional gun in its 
rear cockpit turret. 

Production of Helldivers cur- 
rently is being conducted in the 
St. Louis and Columbus plants of 
the airplane division of Curtiss- 
Wright as well as by the Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., and Fair- 
child Aircraft, Ltd., in Canada. 

► Equipment — At a recent session 
of the American and British Joint 
Aircraft commission, the name 
Helldiver was selected to be used 
on all models of this type, regard- 
less of the warplane’s military ser- 
vice branch. 

The new attack-bomber version 
incorporates all the advances and 
combat lessons learned in current 


conflict. The Helldiver is powered 
with a 14-cylinder Wright cyclone 
engine and is equipped with a 
three-bladed Curtiss electric con- 
stant speed propeller. The plane 
weighs in excess of seven and one 
half tons. 

Army Pays Tribute 
To Flying Jeeps 

Artillery air observation post 

praises lightplanes as spotters. 

The fleets of lightplanes used by 
the Army ground forces for artil- 
lery spotting on the Italian front 
received public and official recog- 
nition last week when the War De- 
partment Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions released an announcement 
long-overdue. 

Previous official publicity for the 
Grasshoppers had been restricted 
to sporadic photos of various gen- 
erals using them for brief inspec- 
tion flights. 

► Hell Raisers — Taylorcrafts, Aer- 
oncas, Pipers and Stimsons, for ex- 
ample, have been highly prized 
by artillery officers in maneuvers 
in this country. Although pur- 
chases were made through Army 
Air Forces channels, pilots in most 
cases are artillery officers and men 
who have been trained to fly. 

Without armament, and some 
with only 65 hp., the Hell Raisers, 
as one captured German called 
them, fly sometimes only 200 feet 
above the ground, spotting enemy 
positions. 

Officers of the artillery air ob- 
servation post, who arrived in 
North Africa a year ago with the 
first overseas unit, said only one 
casualty has been reported, al- 
though Nazi flyers have shot or 
forced down several Grasshoppers. 



Marines’ New Attack-Bomber: The new Curtiss A-25 Helldiver, at- 
tack-bomber version, is now being delivered to the Marine Corps by 
Curtiss-Wright. Equipped for skip, glide and dive bombing as well as 
machine gun strafing, it is an edition of the Navy’s SB2C Helldiver. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

AWPC 'Learning Curve’ Shows 
Rising Labor Efficiency 

Manhours needed to build typical fighter reduced from 157,- 
000 to 7,800 in 1,000 planes; labor turnover declines rapidly. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


How aircraft manufacturers are 
able to continue building more and 
bigger warplanes with relatively 
fewer manhours is answered in 
part by what the industry calls the 
"learning curve.” 

The Aircraft War Production 
Council (west coast) in seeking an 
answer to the question, found out 
that in building a typical fighter 
plane the first plane to come from 
the production lines, Model “A” 
took 157,000 manhours to build. 

► Manhours Reduced — The 10th 
plane of that model took 59,000 
manhours. By that time the engi- 
neers were beginning to discover 
ways and means to improve the 
airplane and consequently the 13th 
plane was a slightly revised model, 
which still took 59,000 manhours. 

Despite design and model 
changes and specification revisions, 
the 100th plane took only 26,500 
manhours to build and the 1,000th 
only 7,800 manhours. 


In the case of this typical fighter 
plane, there was a 72 percent in- 
crease in manhours required each 
time production was doubled. 
Worked out in a table — it looks 
this way: 


Typical Fighter Plane 



When it is remembered that the 
aircraft industry on the West Coast 
is scheduled to build half again 
more weight of planes in 1944 than 
it did last year, it appears that the 
job can be accomplished with rela- 
tively small increases in manpower 
requirements. The qualifying ele- 
ment which enters, of course, is 
that the industry will extend and 
continue its strides in production 
efficiency and that it will continue 


Bombers Still Gain 

January aircraft production 
not only reflected a 5 percent 
gain in airframe pounds over 
January, despite fewer total 
units built, but reflected an ac- 
tual unit increase in heavy 
bombers of ten percent, ac- 
cording to officials. 

The record was described as 
more impressive in light of a 
unit decrease in trainer planes 
from January by about 200. 

Despite February’s fewer 
working days, it is felt in the 
industry that this month’s air- 
frame poundage output will be 
ahead of that for January by 
at least a small margin. 


maximum labor utilization, work 
simplification, labor pooling, work- 
er training, and that it will con- 
tinue to cut down turnover. 

► Labor Turnover Drops — A major 
decline in labor turnover, for many 
months one of the principal buga- 
boos of the West Coast airplane in- 
dustry, has been reported by the 
Council. December figures on quit 
rate for one company, for example, 
fell from 5.59 percent to 3.77 and 
other available data also indicated 
the downtrend was continuing. 

The figures covering the seven 
Council companies — Boeing, Con- 
solidated Vultee, Douglas, Lock- 
heed, Northrop, North American 
and Ryan — indicated a growing 
realization on the part of aircraft 
workers that staying on the war 
production job means more planes, 



Chamber Statistical Committee Meets: Representa- 
tives of the Army, Navy, War Production Board and 
other government agencies met with the statistical 
committee of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce recently to promote a continuing program of 
operation beneficial to industry and government. 


Shown here, left to right: E. Earl Lathrop, manager, 
Chamber’s Statistical Department; A. T. Hapke, Re- 
public Aviation, chairman of the Statistical Com- 
mittee; James Murray, Boeing, president of the 
Chamber, and I. H. Taylor, Douglas Aircraft, chair- 
man, Chamber’s Economic Development Committee. 
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a shorter war, fewer casualties. 

► Bomber Manhours Cut — Support- 
ing statistics showed that during 
November the companies lost only 
16.548 workers from all causes 
compared with 17,883 the pre- 
ceding month and a July- August - 
September average of 22,897. In- 
complete figures indicated that the 
December total would be well un- 
der November and that January 
would show further improvement. 

Statistics covering heavy bomb- 
er production, one of the top pri- 
ority combat planes in the 1944 
production schedule, show that 
what is true of the typical fighter 
plane in manhours needed also 
is true of a typical four-engine 
bomber. 

For example, the first off the as- 
sembly line required 200,000 man- 
hours. Then Tenth took 187,500 
manhours, the 20th required 137,- 
500 and the 100th only 87,500. 

► Reduced to 13,000— The 300th 
rolled off the lines requiring only 
50,500 manhours and by the time 
the 1,000th was reached it was 
down to 22,500. The 2,000th plane 
left the assembly lines with just 
13,000 manhours behind it. This 
represents a decline of about 75 
percent in manhours required each 
time production was doubled in the 
case of this typical four-engine 
bomber. 

In these and the fighter manhour 
figures lies a great part of the an- 
swer to the question as to how the 
aircraft industry continues to 
build more and heavier warplanes 
with relatively fewer manhours. 


New Film Protects 
Magnesium Alloys 

Anodic coating developed by 
Convair makes metal non-corro- 
sive and abrasion resistant. 

Discovery of a protective coat- 
ing enhancing the use of mag- 
nesium in construction of large air- 
craft has been disclosed by Con- 
solidated Vultee, whose develop- 
ment engineers describe the elec- 
trically-induced coating as an 
anodic film that makes magnesium 
alloys as non-corrosive and abra- 
sion-resistant as aluminum alloys. 

The engineers point out that 
magnesium alloys would be of par- 
ticular value in the large aircraft 
projected for the future where a 
saving of several thousand pounds 
might conceivably be effected since 
planes of exceptionally long range 
require as much as two pounds of 
gasoline for each pound of addi- 


tional weight to maintain its range. 

► Resistant to Current — The new 
film is described as extremely tight 
and very resistant to electrical cur- 
rent and abrasion and readily 
withstands the potential of 110 
volts which, together with its re- 
sistance to wear and impervious 
surface, accounts for its ability to 
retard corrosion. 

Convair engineers say acceler- 
ated tests show magnesium alloys 
coated with the new finish holding 
up as well as anodized duralumin, 
and that the abrasion resistance is 
50 to 100 times superior. 

► Research — Search for the coating 
was undertaken in 1941 in Con- 
vair’s San Diego plant, but the sat- 
isfactory method was developed 
only recently at the company's Fort 
Worth division. 


"Aira -Rocket” 

Bell Aircraft Corp.’s new 
rocket plane, now in produc- 
tion, may be designated the 
Aira-rocket, following the gen- 
eral title style employed in 
naming the P-39, the Aira- 

The first American rocket 
type, built by Bell, has been 
designated the P-59 by the 
Army Air Forces. 

Great Britain is considerably 
ahead of U. S. production of 
rocket aircraft. 


Fisher Body Works 
On "Superfortress” 

Company reveals it is participat- 
ing in four plane programs and 

is tooling for new fighter. 

Fisher Body division of General 
Motors has been permitted to dis- 
close that it is taking part in the 
manufacturing program of the 
Army’s new bomber, the Super- 
fortress, which brings to four the 
number of plane programs to 
which this division is a contributor. 
► Tooling for Fighter Plane — In ad- 
dition to the Superfortress pro- 
gram, the division is building ma- 
jor assemblies and parts for the 
B-25 Mitchell bomber and is toil- 
ing to build a fighter plane, details 
of which have not been disclosed. 
In addition to planes, plane parts 
and assemblies, the company is 
also building in the aircraft field, 
aircraft instruments including gyro 
direction finders, gyro horizon in- 
dicators and remote reading mag- 
netic compass indicators and trans- 

E. F. Fisher, general manager of 
Fisher Body, said the division is 
building major assemblies and 
parts required by the three assem- 
bly plants currently engaged in 
the plane’s production. Fisher also 
said eight of the company’s plants 
in Michigan and Ohio were con- 
tributing to the program. 
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EVERY HUNDREDTH FORTRESS WEIGHED: 

Every 100th bomber at Boeing Aircraft is carefully weighed to deter- 
mine if the center of gravity falls within limits prescribed by the de- 
signing engineers. This new view shows the three scales, designed by 
Boeing engineers, in position for the weighing operation. The job 
usually is done during early morning hours when there is a minimum 
of plant activity and vibration. 


Buick Plant Tools 
For New Twin Wasp 

Engine to be built mainly for 

cargo planes, firm says. 

The aircraft industry expressed 
interest in an announcement that 
the Buick division of General 
Motors is tooling to manufacture 
a new high priority cargo plane 
engine of the Pratt & Whitney 
Twin Row Wasp type, but beyond 
the announcement there was little 
additional information available. 

The engine, it was learned, a 14- 
cylinder radial developing 1,200 
horsepower, is comparable in most 
respects with the Pratt & Whitney 
R-1830-43 engine, being mass pro- 
duced by Buick for the Liberator 
bomber program. 

► Extra Tools Installed — Harlow H. 
Curtice, Buick general manager, 
said the new production would be 
carried on in the same plants in 
Flint and Melrose Park, 111., in 
which the bomber engines are 
manufactured with many of the 
parts and sub-assemblies being 
produced on the same machines 
and assembly lines. 

Curtice said additional tools to 
accommodate the design changes 
are being installed and early pro- 
duction of the engine is anticipated. 

► New Contracts Approved— Cur- 
tice said about 50 percent of the 
fabrication will take place in the 
Buick plants at Flint with the rest 
of machining, final assembly and 
testing at Melrose Park. 

It was announced previously that 
the Army Air Forces had approved 
new contracts with Buick involv- 
ing millions of dollars for the cargo 
engine, in addition to bomber en- 
gines scheduled. Buick has manu- 
factured more than 35,000 engines 
for Liberator bombers. 

Group Incentive Plan 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
has been authorized by the War 
Labor Board to put into effect a 
group incentive plan covering ap- 
proximately 2,700 workers at its 
Aviation Products division, Akron, 
Ohio. 

It provides a standard based on 
the average efficiency in a previous 
four weeks period agreed upon by 
the company and the CIO United 
Rubber Workers. Under the plan, 
a one percent bonus would be paid 
for every two percent of efficiency 
over the standard. The bonus pay- 
ments will be computed weekly. 


Goodrich, Bendix 
Develop De-Icer 

New system is product of 10 

years’ research. 

Pilots are given accurate and in- 
stantly variable control of their de- 
icer equipment in combating all 
types of ice formation, B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and Eclipse-Pioneer divi- 
sion of Bendix Aviation Corp. re- 

Engineers of the two companies 
have spent more than 10 years of 
research on the new method, tech- 
nically known as a manifold solen- 
oid de-icer system with electronic 
control. 

► Flight Tests Made — W. A. Reichel, 
director of engineering for Eclipse- 
Pioneer, said it already has passed 
rigorous flight tests along routes 
flown by the Army Air Transport 
Command and Royal Canadian Air 
Force pilots. 

Using rubber “boots" originally 
developed by Goodrich and now 
standard winter equipment on 
American commercial and military 
planes, the new system is said to 
make possible a more selective 
method of inflating and deflating 
the tubes along the wing edges so 
that ice broken loose by the pul- 
sating rubber can be carried off by 
the slip stream. 

► Control System — J. E. Gulick, of 
Goodrich, explained that since his 


company first developed the me- 
chanical rubber de-icer in 1930, 
it had been working with Bendix 
to perfect a control system which 
would give more flexibility than 
the single recurring cycle of infla- 
tion and deflation used up to now. 
This cycle was fixed at approxi- 
mately 40 seconds and could not be 
altered while plane was in flight. 

“The new device,” Reichel ex- 
plained, “enables the pilot to vary 
the frequency of the pulsations to 
give maximum effectiveness in re- 
lation to the thickness and type of 
ice being formed.” Also, by means 
of push buttons, the pilot can cut 
into regular cycles and single out 
sections of wing or tail surfaces 
which require repeat treatment — 
without interrupting the system’s 
regular automatic operating cycles. 
► Simplified Plumbing — Instead of 
the central air-pressure distributor 
and multiple tubing lines used 
heretofore, Bendix engineers ex- 
plained, there is now a simplified 
"plumbing” system, the pressure 
and suction manifolds of which are 
located at the individual de-icer 
boot connections. The manifolds 
are operated by solenoid-actuated 
distribution valves, precisely and 
instantly controlled by an elec- 
tronic timer. The “simplified 
plumbing," they said, has made it 
possible also to have up to 50 per- 
cent greater inflation forces when 
needed to combat extra-heavy 
icing conditions. 
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Engineered System That 
A ecu rate Aiming at 3 00 Mph 


A G-E 
Facilitates 

• Enemy fighters buzzing 'round a bomber 
can make things tough for a turret gunner. But 
one thing now made easy for him is the control 
of his turret — a job that a G-E control system 
can do electrically. 

In a Martin turret, the gunner does not have 
to move the guns themselves. He simply turns 
his control handle the turret and guns move 
correspondingly. Smoothly, speedily, and with- 
out effort, the gunner is able to train and hold 
his guns on the enemy plane. 

Exactly what this highly successful system 


comprises and how the various elements are 
connected cannot be told. But typical compo- 
nents are described at the right. 

Designing and producing aircraft systems for 
flight, radio, and power-plant control is becoming 
an increasingly important phase of General 
Electric engineering. For information regarding 
available systems, and consultation regarding 
new projects involving electric control, write to 
the nearest G-E office. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 



TURRETS 


The G-E Turret Speed- 
control System 

This typical G-E aircraft system facilitates control 
of the turret and its guns. While its layout and 
equipment specifications cannot be revealed, 
components include the following: 

1. TURRET DRIVE MOTOR. Standard G-E 
24-volt d-c intermittent-duty unit of rigid con- 
struction and light weight. Equipped with 
steel shell, aluminum or magnesium end 
shields, and double-shielded ball bearings. 

2 . AIRCRAFT AMPLIDYNE. Provides enor- 
mously amplified power (up to 10,000 to 1) 
from low control-field excitation, and instant 
response, insuring smooth, dependable per- 
formance under rapidly changing conditions. 

3. REVERSE-CURRENT RELAY. Automatically 
connects or disconnects generator from bus. 
Opens main contactor on reverse current of 
about 15 amp. Will interrupt reverse current 
several times rating of relay. 




PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


4 . VOLTAGE REGULATOR. Controls genera- 
tor field current and maintains constant volt- 
age under varying generator speed and 
load. Equipped with equalizing coil for equal 
division of generator load in multi-engined 

5 . AIRCRAFT D-C GENERATOR. Supplies 

electric power for G-E "power packages" and 
other electric equipment, as well as for 
rets. Especially light in weight, with high o 
load capacity. Special shaft construe 
withstands vibration and torque pulsati 
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-what’s in a A/a me 

It All Depends on Past Associations and Present Circumstances 


There’s plenty in a name — 
when it’s the familiar trademark 
of an old employer, and a man 
runs across it thousands of miles 
from home. 

It means a lot to him then, be- 
cause he knows first-hand of the 
skill and experience that went 
into the manufacture of the pro- 
duct, of the inspections that it 
went through before it was judg- 
ed worthy to wear that trademark. 


And then he realizes what that 
name represents — the pride of a 
manufacturer in a product, confi- 
dence in the future of the enter- 
prise. The trademark becomes a 
symbol of opportunity for the 
day when men will resume their 
places once again in a peacetime 

That's what’s in a name — a re- 
minder of the past and a promise 
for tomorrow. 




CORPORATIONS, INC. 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY . PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 
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Air Bills Swamp Legislatures 


Symbolic of the increasing at- 
tention states are giving aviation 
is the introduction last year in 
state legislatures of approximate- 
ly 1,000 measures dealing with 
aeronautics or containing pro- 
visions relating thereto. More 
than 230 of them passed and be- 

Compilation of these laws by 
Harry Meixell, state relations di- 
rector at the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, shows that most of them 
applied to the broad general use 
of airplanes for private or com- 
mercial purposes. Exceptions ap- 
plied specifically to acquirement, 
ownership and operation of com- 
mercial planes by air transport 
companies or those engaged in 
such intrastate uses for compen- 
sation as crop dusting, aerial 
photography and sky writing. 

► All But Four States Meet— Legisla- 
tures in all states but Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia met in 1943. Their consid- 
eration of aviation matters re- 
sulted in a predominance of legis- 
lation enabling municipalities to 
engage in aeronautical activities. 
Enactments applying exclusively 
to air carriers were not so num- 

“The 1943 state aeronautical 
law enactments,” Meixell found, 
“covered the same fundamental 
aspects of aviation which state 
lawmakers have dealt with since 
the first state aeronautical law 
was passed in Connecticut in 
1911.” First, these had to do 


with functions delegated to state 
administrative officers or agen- 
cies by state legislatures and 
second, those assigned to munici- 
palities or special municipal cor- 
porations created to handle aero- 
nautical functioning of contiguous 
political subdivisions, 
i Cooperation — A few in the first 
category provided for cooperation 
between state and municipal 
agencies or state supervision in 
administration of the laws, but 
most left their execution up to the 
municipal bodies. 

Meixell’s report listed among 
the broad general considerations 
covered in the new laws non-reg- 
ulatory matters, regulatory for 
aviation in general, regulatory for 
commercial aviation, airports and 
airport zoning, flight strips, tax 
matters, fees, and aeronautical 
research and planning, and edu- 

► More in Sight — Outlook for 1944 
is for more laws along these lines 
in the states whose legislatures 
meet in 1944 Meixell believes. In 
addition to regular sessions in 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia he expects special sessions 
in other states, in view of demand 
for state absentee voting laws. 

If 1944 enactments do follow 
the pattern of those in 1943, he 
forecasts particular emphasis on 
measures enabling municipalities 
to establish, maintain, finance, 
zone and operate airports. 


Flight Schools Look 
For Post-War Jobs 

Hope to continue as training 
centers for Army-civilian joint 
program. 

Flight training schools in the 
South and West are looking to the 
post-war future, in the hope that 
they may continue as training cen- 
ters for an Army-Civilian joint 
program for maintenance of an 
effective air force. 

This hope was expressed by J. 
Wendell Coombs, president of the 
Aeronautical Training Society, at 
a ten-state regional conference of 
army contract flight school opera- 
tors at Atlanta. Coombs said safety 
and efficiency records resulting 
from the Army-flying school part- 
nership have been so outstanding 
that they command consideration 
as a permanent policy. 

► Mortality Rate — He declared Gen. 
H. H. Arnold’s foresight in creating 
a setup to speed building a mass 
air force has taught more than 
100,000 young Americans to fly. He 
quoted late figures indicating that 
the fatality rate for primary flight 
is one for every 43,478 hours flown, 
or, on the basis of 100 mph., one 
for every 4,347,800 miles. 

“You operators,” Coombs told 
the group, which also met to talk 
about Army contracts, "have mer- 
ited the confidence which Gen. Ar- 
nold placed in you. Now that the 
war is progressing favorably to the 
United Nations, indicating a slow 
up in the pace of cadet training, 
there is reason to believe the train- 
ing program will continue on a re- 
placement basis. 

► Civilian Co-operative System — 
“Although the War Department 
has given notice that 13 of the 
schools are to be placed on a stand- 
by basis within the next few 
months, it may be that your train- 
ing responsibilities will be in- 
creased during the war. Certainly 
the Army Civilian cooperative sys- 
tem will be continued after the 
war, because of its efficiency and 

More than 60 schools have mem- 
bership in the society, but their 
nucleus was much smaller. 

► Classes Begun — Back in May, 
1939, when the war clouds were 
gathering, Gen. Arnold, command- 
ing general of the Army Air Forces, 
called a little group of private air 
school men into his office and told 
them that it appeared as if they 
would have to start training pilots 
for the Army. 


The response was immediate. 
Schools were set up and soon 
classes— of about 30 — were under 
way. But it was not enough, and in 
1940 there was another conference, 


and this time the classes were ten 

The society, which coordinates 
the work, has headquarters in 
Washington. 



CREW LIGHTENS CRIPPLED MARAUDER: 


A photographer in a nearby plane caught this picture of ammunition 
belts being hurled from a gun position of a crippled B-26 Marauder to 
lighten it. Its left engine had been shot out by German flak over Italy. 
It reached its base safely. 
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PERSONNEL 


Carroll E. French has been appointed 
director of a newly created Indus- 
trial Relations Dept, at Boeing Air- 





craft Co., to direct the personnel di- 
vision, medical unit, labor relations 
unit, training activities, and inplant 
feeding and employees’ service or- 
ganizations. French was formerly 
with the Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors of New York City. In his 
present capacity he will direct ac- 
tivities at Seattle and Renton, Wash., 
and advise for the Wichita and Van- 
couver, B. C., plants. 

Hugh R. Perry, vice president of 
Waco Aircraft Co., has been given 
the additional position of general 
manager. Chaunccv .1. Lake becomes 
advertising and public relations di- 
rector for the company. 

W. P. Hilliard is now general manager 
of the radio division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., at Baltimore and Red 
Bank, N. J. He has been director of 
sales and engineering of the radio 
division and succeeds Hugh Benet, 
who has been given a special assign- 
ment for Bendix. 


Marcus L. Ham, formerly secretary of 
Winston-Salem Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been appointed director 
of public relations for Fairchild Air- 
craft Division. He succeeds Bill 
Sharpe who has resigned to return 
to a former position as head of the 
State’s Advertising Division. 

Capt. John Digby Lewis has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of American 
Airlines Trans-Atlantic Division. He 
was transferred to military opera- 
tions in September, 1942, and has 


served as division superintendent at 
the company’s Prestwick, Scotland 
base, as superintendent of Ameri- 
can’s South Atlantic division in 
Natal, and supervisor of the com- 
pany’s operations in the China-Bur- 
ma-India sector. Capt. W. P. McFail, 
who has been superintendent of the 
North Atlantic, will assist Lewis. 

Ralph Damon, vice-president and 
general manager of American Air- 
lines, Inc., has been elected a trustee 
of New York Trust Co. 


Alexander P. de Seversky is being 
awarded a degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla. While in the South, he will con- 
duct a lecture tour. 


F. L. Holser has been named man- 
ager of the De Kalb division of In- 
terstate Aircraft, in addition to his 
position as vice-president of the 
company. At the same time W. E. 
Arrain was named production man- 
ager and H. P. Rash, factory super- 
intendent under Holser. 


David B. Shaughnessy has been made 
traffic manager for American Air- 
lines at St. Louis. He was formerly 
traffic manager in Louisville, Ky. He 
succeeds Marie Hadley, who has been 
assigned to the personnel depart- 
ment in New York. Andrew B. 
Burkhardt succeeds him in Louisville. 



John J. Lee (right), manager of 
manufacturing development of the 
Airplane Division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., has become acting works man- 
ager of the Buffalo plants now in 
production of the C-46 Commando. 
R. M. Huffaker (left), division man- 
ager of production control has also 
been "lent" from the Airplane Di- 
vision staff of Curtiss-Wright, to be 
acting head of materials and parts 
control, reporting to Mr. Lee. The 
expansion in the program requested 
by the AAF has necessitated these 
changes, Curtiss-Wright announced. 

John Collings, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc., vice president, 
operations, has been elected chair- 
man of the Operations Committee of 
the Air Transport Association. D. G. 
Richardson, vice president, operations, 
for American Export Airlines, and 
O. R. Haueter, vice president of oper- 
ations for Continental Air Lines, are 
new members of the committee of 
five. Hugh Smith, American Airlines 
vice president for operations, and 
former chairman of the ATA com- 
mittee remains a member. Fifth 
member is K. R. Ferguson, operations 
vice president of Northwest Air- 

Norman A. Pierson has joined Ameri- 
can Airlines as operations engineer. 



NEW NAA PRESIDENT AND FORMER CHIEF: 

William R. Enyart, left, has succeeded Capt. Gill Robb Wilson, right, 
as president of the National Aeronautic Association. After serving four 
terms, Captain Wilson resigned to become aviation editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, but will remain as a member of the board of 
directors of NAA. Enyart, president of Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., 
has been vice-president of the association. 
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BUT SO IMPORTANT 


Vibration is rough on aircraft radio. Formerly radio manufacturers have had 
to beef up their equipment to withstand vibration and shock, as applied during 
Government type tests and in active service. A new "floating" suspension is 
now available, however, and recently additional radio manufacturers *have 
adopted the Robinson principle of vibration control for their radio shock mounts. 

THEIR REASONS: 

mount, before it reaches the radio equipment. tected. 

Vibration absorption is over 95%, with residual 
amplitude ordinarily less than one thousandth 
ol an inch, even in high-powered airplanes. 


Western Electric and Westinghouse are using Robinson-designed and built 
aircraft radio shock mounts, for supporting equipment furnished to the U.S. 
Navy and the U.S. Army. More than 15 new designs are under way for other 
radio manufacturers, leaders in this field. 




OBINS 


AVI 


ON, IN 
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Pierson was employed by the U. S. 
Army to set up the course of train- 
ing and instruction for flight engi- 
neers on all four-engine bombers. 

Dr. K. E. Dowd, chief medical officer 
of Trans-Canada Air Lines, has re- 
ceived a fellowship in the American 
College of Surgeons. He was also 
elected an Associate Fellow in the 
Aero Medical Association of the 
United States in recognition of his 
work in aviation medicine. In addi- 
tion to his TCA work, he is Honor- 
ary Wing Commander of the RCAF 
for which he is medical consultant 
on civil aviation. He is also medical 
consultant to the RAF Transport 
Command and has charge of medical 
services in Canada for British Over- 
seas Airways. 


Dr. W. L. Borrow, director of fire con- 
trol research of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., labo- 
ratories, has been 
presented with 
the Morris N. 
Liebmann Me- 
morial Prize at 
an Institute of 
Radio Engineers’ 
banquet. He was 
cited for his 
“theoretical and 
experimental in- 
vestigation of ultra high frequency 
propagation in wave guides and radi- 
ation from horns, and the application 
of these principles to engineering 
practice." 

Kenneth C. Rowe has been appointed 
assistant to Daniel Peterkin, Jr., 
president of Howard Aircraft Corp. 
He was formerly executive officer 
for the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in Washington, and has as- 
sumed his duties replacing Roy A. 

Watkins, formerly executive vice- 

president. 


Frank N. Phillips (left) and C. Am- 
holt Smith (right) were elected to the 




Phillips Smith 

Board of the Ryan Aeronautical Co., 
at a recent meeting. Phillips is pres- 
ident and director of Washburn Wire 
Co., of Phillipsdale, R. L, and a di- 
rector of other companies. He has 
been a substantial stockholder in 
Ryan. Smith is chairman of the 
board and vice-president of the 
United States National Bank, San 
Diego. 


Lee N. Brutus, who was asked by the 
U. S. Navy to become president of 
the Luscombe Airplane Corp., of 



Trenton, N. J., in April, 1942, has an- 
nounced his resignation from the 
company. The firm has been engaged 
largely in subcontracting for Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., ac- 
cording to Brutus, who was formerly 
executive vice-president and general 
manager of Waco Aircraft Co., at 
Troy, Ohio. 

Harry Agerter has returned to Engi- 
neering and Research Corp., where 
he is sales manager, Aircraft divi- 


Mary Lee McCoy (photo), Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc., hostess 
for four years, 
has been named 
chief hostess of 
the Eastern divi- 
sion with head- 

Guardia Field, 

N. Y. She suc- 
ceeds Margaret 
Clark, who is 
now chief hos- 
tess of the Mid- 
West division. 



F. T. Wood has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president, Trans 
Canada Air Lines, with headquarters 
in Winnipeg. He has been with the 
air line since its organization in 1937. 


Thomas Sanford Duffy, Jr., (Photo), 
is the new traffic representative for 



Transcontinental 
Western Air, 
Inc.’s Boston 
area. He will 
serve on the staff 
of Merton D. 
Nason, Boston 
traffic manager. 
He has been 
with TWA in 
New York since 
last July. 


Miss Blanche Boerner, formerly reser- 
vation and ticket agent in Washing- 
ton for American Airlines, has be- 
come manager of the main ticket of- 
fice and is the first woman manager 
in Washington. She will be assisted 
by Miss Marjorie Powell, also a former 
ticket agent, who will be located at 
the new Hotel Statler office. 


Arthur Durage has been named plant 
manager of Columbia Aircraft Corp., 
Long Island. Durage was formerly 
with the Aircraft Division of Con- 
tinental Can and Lockheed Vega. 


Lt. Col. John U. Wegener is command- 
ing officer of the newly established 
Dayton Army 
Air Field, sub- 
base of Wright 
Field, Dayton. 

The sub - base, 
formerly known 
a s North west- 
Vandalia Modifi- 
cation Center, is 
at Dayton muni- 

Van dVua^and 
will be completely operated by the 
Army at the expiration of the con- 
tract now held by Northwest Airlines 
on Apr. 1. Originally set up as a base 
for modifying production planes for 
special uses in various theaters of 
war, the base has become more and 
more a center for accelerated flight 
service testing of new airplanes, with 
the modification work becoming less 
important. Col. Wegener was for- 
merly executive officer of the accel- 
erated service test branch at the base 
and had been plant protection chief 
at Wright Field. 


The name of the late Edwin C. 
Musick has been given to a new Lib- 
erty ship. Musick, famous pilot- 
pioneer, is credited with blazing the 
trail for Pan-American Airways 
over many of the overseas air routes 
still being used. 


Glenn E. Carter has been appointed 
field representative of the Aeronau- 
tical Training So- 

ern territory. He 
was formerly 
chief of public 
relations repre- 
senting the War 
Department a t 
Fort Lewis, 
Wash. Carter will 
be located in 
Dallas, where he 
will function as liaison between the 
AAF and the 63 schools of the ATS. 




Edward J. Ryan has been named pub- 
lic relations representative for Pan 
American Airways in Los Angeles. 
He was formerly assistant Eastern 
division public relations manager for 
PAA at Miami. 
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size in proportion to community 
population and requirements, and 
no larger, but with space to grow, 
adequate drainage, sufficient turf, 
landing strips of prescribed lengths 
and directions: for clear ap- 


proaches, careful location of hang- 
ars and buildings, hangars planned 
especially for small planes, which 
can be moved through the nearest 

“When you and your neighbors 
start flying you are going more fre- 
quently to the town with a conve- 
niently located air park, even if 
you have to fly over one or two 
towns on the way and pass a large 
airport four miles out from town in 
order to reach one conveniently lo- 
cated,” Flower forecast. 

► Big Size Not Necessary — The in- 
telligent answer is more and not 
larger landing fields, said T. E. 
Flaherty, superintendent of air- 
ports for CAA’s 5th region, who ad- 
vised as the first step for small 
towns development of a small fly- 
ing field without paving, large 
hangars, or expensive facilities. 


CAA TESTS LANDINGS, TAKEOFFS: 

Scene at Washington National Airport shows Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration technical men with cameras obtaining data on landing and 
takeoff characteristics of various planes. Material is expected to be 
valuable in airport runway studies. 


TRANSPORT 


Wichita Conferees Correlate 
Plans For Post-War Civil Flying 


Kansas State Aviation Conference delegates hear demands for 
immediate planning of airports to accommodate private flyers 
and feeder lines. 


Tailor your airport to your com- 
munity and its needs, and start 
planning now. That was the con- 
sensus of speakers at the Kansas 
State Aviation Conference last 
week before 250 delegates. 

Reports and advice came from 
Kansas aviation executives and 
representatives of airlines serving 
the state. The airport is funda- 
mental. After it will come private 
lightplanes, feeder airlines, and 
trunk lines. 

► Midwest Interested — Reflecting 
the rising enthusiasm for private 
aviation, which is apparent espe- 
cially in the Midwest, the speakers 
referred to one Kansas aircraft 
firm, unofficially identified as Cess- 
na, with a million dollars in war 
bonds on deposit from probably 
1,000 families as advance payment 
for an improved lightplane to be 
built after the war. 

A spokesman for Culver said his 
firm has returned thousands of dol- 
lars sent as deposits on post-war 
private planes. 

► Post-War Air Car — Don Flower, 
sales manager for Cessna, told how 
delegates will enter the Cessna car 
of the air shortly after the war for 
their first demonstration. “You 
will taxi this airplane and find it 
very simple, like driving your car. 
Once at the end of the landing strip 
we will advance the throttle. You 
will continue driving but you will 
leave the ground. 

“You will make that takeoff and 
you will find it easy to fly. You 
will make two or three practice 
landings. One out of every ten 
persons will be able to do all this 
the first demonstration ride, with- 
out physical assistance from the 
check pilot. After that, it will be 
hard for anyone to convince you 
that you don’t have what it takes to 
fly, although obviously you will 
need some more practice before you 
go out on your own.” 

► Necessary Features — All dele- 
gates stressed airport planning — 
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These are sufficient to attract 
schools. Plane sales and service, 
sportsmen pilots, advertising and 
photography operators — these are 
the broadest phase of aircraft op- 
eration. Yet, their airport require- 
ments are least expensive. 

Legal aspects of airport plan- 
ning were outlined by Albert B. 
Martin, general counsel for the 
League of Kansas Municipalities, at 
Topeka. Financing for acquisition, 
construction and maintenance, as- 
certainment of probable revenues, 
acquiring easements controlling 
nearby property, and survey of 
state and federal regulations before 
construction were stressed. 

Unless provision is made by the 
federal government to subsidize 
airport development on some basis, 
it is unlikely that the future air- 
port needs of aviation can be met, 
said Alfred MacDonald, director of 
the Wichita Board of Park Com- 
missioners, speaking on “airport 
development and operation.” 

► Airlines Represented — Airline 
speakers dwelt on possibilities for 
feeder routes and better service on 
trunk lines. S. B. Warren, assistant 
to the vice-president-traffic, for 
TWA, expressed the line's confi- 


dence in the future of fixed base 
operators who “will bring air taxi 
service to the small communities 
which cannot afford fancy air- 
ports.” He sees maximum public 
service through orderly develop- 
ment of local services by existing 
trunklines, establishment of mail- 
express pickup services and air 
taxis for other communities. 

Braniff Airways' Special Repre- 
sentative, William J. Lawson, pre- 
sented his company’s post-war 
plan for Kansas, listing new routes 
already applied for. "There is no 
legal stumbling block to extension 
of air service to include small com- 
munities,” he said, although all 
present U. S. air carriers are now 
certificated to serve only 15 cities 
of less than 10,000. 

► Continental Policy — Donald A. 
Duff, executive assistant, Continen- 
tal Air Lines, said his line is the 
only presently operating U. S. com- 
pany that has not filed applications 
for routes outside the borders. It 
is dedicating its planning “to the 
more thorough development of ser- 
vice in the states that we now serve 
or propose to serve.” 

Unwise choice by CAB of new 
air transport operators would “dis- 


astrously affect” not only the new 
contractors but the entire airline 
system,” said William A. Ong, 
Kansas City school operator and 
president of Consolidated Airlines, 
Inc., which proposes to operate air 
service to all of the state’s 105 
county seats. 

Data on Landings, 
Takeoffs Compiled 

CAA report on study at ports 

throughout U. S. near comple- 

Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion expects to have a report soon 
on tests it has been conducting for 
several years on landing and take- 
off characteristics of aircraft under 
varying conditions. Under super- 
vision of A. L. Morse, chief of the 
division's aircraft section, the re- 
port has been drafted and is being 
prepared for release. 

► Started in 1936— Aimed at corre- 
lating information into figures that 
will help in future airport devel- 
opment, the tests started in 1936. 
Three or four years were required 
in experimentation with various 
types of equipment until the 
cameras, recording devices and 
other paraphernalia best suited to 
the job were determined. 

Collection of information has 
been going on since 1940. Tests 
have been made at various air- 
ports of differing altitudes and 
climates throughout the country. 
They have been conducted tinder 
differing combinations of wind 
speeds, barometric pressure and 
temperature. 

97,000 Certificated" 

About 97,000 private pilots have 
been certificated by Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. CAA gave the 
number in announcing elimination 
of requirement that would-be stu- 
dent flyers prove to CAA they are 
training for a specific war job. 

Such proof had been necessary 
since early last year under a WPB 
order, recently withdrawn, limit- 
ing sale and rental of aircraft. Re- 
strictions were lifted at the same 
time on plane rental by private 

Fred Lanter, CAA director of 
Safety Regulations, explained that 
the limitation order was designed 
to make planes available to CAA's 
War Training Service. Such steps 
are not necessary now, since use of 
WTS by the armed forces is drop- 
ping off. 



AMERICAN TRIES OUT CARGO ARRANGEMENTS: 

This bin arrangement for cargo is one with which American Airlines has 
experimented, against the time planes can be built or converted for 
cargo service. At present seats are left in the ships American is using 
on its cargo runs. 


32 
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Detroit’s Airport 
Sets New Record 

Operating profit and new high 

traffic figures reported by D. W. 

Martin. 

Despite serious war restrictions 
on air travel and terminal opera- 
tions, Detroit City Airport an- 
nounces an operating profit for 
1943 and new records in flights, 
express, mail and other categories 
as result of unprecedented indus- 
trial war activity in the area. 

The report of the 253-acre air- 
port, managed by Don W. Martin 
for the nation’s fourth largest city, 
shows a striking range of activity 
from handling 212,643 passengers 
by three major airlines during the 
year to answering an average of 
more than 27,000 telephone calls 
a day about the weather. 

► War Precautions — The 1943 
weather was described as “79 per- 
cent flyable,” although a flight 
clearance system under war re- 
strictions operated until Dec. 24, 
when some were lifted and civilian 
pilots were given freedom of the 
air. The field is an international 
port of entry and has available a 
custom immigration office. 

The 18,521 airline flights, about 
50 a day, meant handling 3,052,134 
pounds of mail, or 98 percent more 
than in 1942. There were 170,910 
express shipments or 5,884,232 
pounds, averaging 34.4 pounds a 
shipment, or a gain of 87 percent. 

► Flights Set Record — Landings and 
takeoffs averaged 647 a day, or a 
40 percent rise, representing 236,- 
187. Of these, 18,521 were by air- 
lines, 1,702 military, 1,456 civilian 
cross-country, and 214,508 local 
civilian flying. 

Mar. 21 set a new record with 
2,866 planes moving to and from 
the airport. There were eight days 
when the number exceeded 2,000. 

Other phases of operations in- 
clude servicing 160 permanently 
based private planes. All space in 
terminal building and hangars is 
taken by air interests. 

► Gas Sales — A total of 170,539 gal- 
lons of 73 and 91 octane gasoline 
were dispensed, excluding 1,000,- 
000 gallons serviced by the three 
airlines for their liners. 

Seven companies operated planes 
for training, involving 10,268 fly- 
ing hours, up 37 percent. 

► Charter Flights — A sightseeing 
and charter service used ten planes 
to carry 10,000 passengers. 

The restaurant and commissary 
served 480,000 customers, plus 


ALL AMERICAN'S FIRST WOMAN PASSENGER: 

Mrs. Allaire C. du Pont, widow of the late Richard C. du Pont, is the 
first woman to fly as passenger on All American Aviation’s pickup sys- 
tem. A plane pilot and holder of gliding records, Mrs. du Pont is on All 
American’s Board. She is pictured with Halsey R. Bazley (left), presi- 
dent of All American, and Thomas T. Kincheloe, chief Pilot. 


120,000 airline passengers during 
flight. 

The parking lot and garage 
handled 19,373 cars. 

Civil Air Patrol’s three squad- 
rons comprise 300 members. Most 
private plane owners are CAP 
officers, who dropped 500,000 leaf- 
lets for the Treasury’s second loan 
drive and 100,000 paper bombs in 
simulated air raids. The CAP’S 
courier station based at the air- 
port flew 58,252 miles last year, 
with 9,146 pounds of cargo and 156 
emergency or military passengers. 

CAP'S parachute squadron 
packed hundreds of parachutes for 
private pilots. 

Other facilities are the Weather 
Bureau, and CAA airways and air- 
line offices. 


TCA Mail Record 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, in its 
Trans-Atlantic service from Can- 
ada to Great Britain, is carrying 
record mail loads in the four-en- 
gine Lancasters it uses on that run. 

Two of these that recently estab- 
lished records for the trip together 
carried nearly 5% tons of mail, or 
about 500,000 letters, and 500 
pounds of freight. 

’Copter Fire Guards 

Use of helicopters after the war 
to aid in forest fire fighting is be- 
ing planned by the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Government's Forestry Air 
Service. 
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Beaverbrook Speech Studied 
For Post-War Civil Air Policy 

Expresses readiness to join in international conference, virtu- 
ally invites use of Britain’s air bases by other nations. 


Lord Beaverbrook’s most recent 
speech before the House of Lords, 
little publicized, gave considerable 
insight into Great Britain’s think- 
ing on post-war civil information. 

He expressed complete readiness 
to join in an international confer- 
ence, virtually invited post-war 
use of the Empire's air bases by 
other nations, and agreed with 
President Roosevelt's advocacy of 
the right of innocent passage. Nor 
did he overlook the important part 
Britain plans to play in the inter- 
national post-war picture. 

► Vital Issues — The next step in the 
progress of post-war internation- 
al aviation planning, he said, is up 
to this nation. “There are vital is- 
sues on which it will be necessary 
for the great powers to reach pre- 
liminary agreement. We are 
ready for such discussions at any 
time. At present we are waiting 
on the Americans to complete their 
surveys.” 

When this international confer- 
ence will take place, he did not say. 
But “When the time comes, our 
first concern will be to gain general 
acceptance of certain broad prin- 
ciples whereby civil aviation can 
be made into a benign influence for 
welding the nations of the world 
together into a closer cooperation. 


t Open to A11 — “These principles 
must assure to all countries a free 
and fair share in this new means 
of transportation. No nation, great 
or small, except of course the 
guilty aggressor nations, must be 
debarred from taking a full and 
equitable part in the upsurging de- 
velopment of civil aviation that 
will follow the end of the war. It 
will be our aim to make civil avi- 
ation a guarantee of international 
solidarity, a mainstay of the 
world's peace.” 

The Lord Privy Seal, who is di- 
recting the Empire’s post-war 
commercial aviation planning, said 
that bases in the Dominions must 
be separately dealt with, “but as 
for the bases under our control, 
let me say at once that the gov- 
ernment has no desire to exclude 
aircraft of other nations. We de- 
mand no prescriptive right to the 
use of airfields for ourselves. 
Rather do we mean to use them 
for the purpose of steadily devel- 
oping civil aviation throughout the 

► Future Developments — Though 
these bases are many and widely 
scattered, he added, there are few 
at which any great volume of traf- 
fic can be collected. “Just the 
same, it will be necessary to have 


international agreement on traffic 
regulations and arrangements . . . 
and essential condition of future 
developments.” 

Lord Beaverbrook said he shared 
the view of William A. M. Burden, 
special aviation assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce, that 
“ ‘complete freedom of the air in 
the present state of the world 
might result in commercial 
anarchy'.” 

► Backs Roosevelt Program — And 
he said he had authorization by 
the Prime Minister to subscribe to 
the fullest extent to the President's 
declaration for the right of inno- 
cent passage for all nations 
throughout the world and for the 
right to land anywhere for refuel- 
ling and other non-traffic purposes. 

Britain is known to have done 
considerable work in developing 
new routes and improving bases. 
A large part of this was in Africa, 
where in four West African col- 
onies two-score airports, landing 
fields, and seaplane bases have 
been built. Other work, particu- 
larly enlargement of air fields, 
has been done in Egypt, the Sudan. 
Gibraltar and Iceland. The British 
government, according to the 
"London Times,” spent all but 
$40,000,000 of the $2,460,000,000 
put into new airfields, camps and 
depots in Britain to accommodate 
British and American Air Forces. 

► Post-War Possibilities — Foresee- 
ing “Immense possibilities for civil 
aviation after the war,” Beaver- 
brook asserted the British Gov- 
ernment intends to take “full 
measure of responsibility” for its 
development. 

“We are equipped,” he declared, 
“with all the necessary genius for 
design and development. We pos- 
sess manufacturing plants and per- 
sonnel unexampled in efficiency, 
workmanship and experience. But 
we have something more as well. 
We have an empire in every 
respect suited to the use of this 
new means of transportation. . . . 

► Puts Hopes on Youth — “In truth, 
where aviation is concerned, the 
third British empire gives high 
hope and great promise. We 
failed to make use of our oppor- 
tunities before the war. We did 
not develop our imperial resources 
or our vast agricultural wealth in 
the colonies. Now there is another 
chance.” 

And in all of Britain’s plans and 
schemes, he declared, “the youths 
who fought our battles must be our 
mainstay. The development of 
the airways of the empire must be 
their instrument.” 



Voices Air Policy: Lord Beaverbrook (left), lord privy seal, whose 
speech before the House of Lords is regarded by American aviation 
men as possibly voicing Britain’s post-war policy on civil air commerce. 
He is shown, on an earlier visit, with William S. Knudsen, now a lieu- 
tenant general. 
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ThE actual flying instruction of an Aviation 
Cadet . . . and the long hours of academic work 
in the class room . . . are hacked up by a program 
of military drill, athletics and precise Army dis- 
cipline . . . qualifying Aviation Cadets for the Army 
Air Forces. A complete staff of Army officers co- 
operates with our large organization of trained 
personnel at each of the Primary Training schools 


operated by Georgia Air Service, Inc. Life in a 
Civil Contract school is one of a highly organized 
routine from dawn to dusk . . . with morale high 
and a spirit of teamwork and comradeship which 
is instantly recognizable as an outstanding Ameri- 
can characteristic contributing to the success of 
our Armed Forces. 

**★★★★*★ 


Georgia Air Service, Inc. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces, Bennetlsville. S. C., 
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U. S. Takes Its Time 
For Air Conference 

British eagerness to promote 
formal sessions on aviation fails 
to speed State Dept. plan. 

State Department arrangements 
for a conference between the 
United States and Britain on post- 
war air problems still are in the 
most preliminary stage. It still ap- 
peared at week-end that, even 
when scheduled, any formal meet- 
ing of representatives of the two 
governments and possibly other 
interested countries would be 
mainly for the exchange of ideas 
and information, with formal 
agreements left to the future. 

Proposals for unofficial meetings 
of air transport representatives 
from various countries have been 
advanced, but there was no official 
announcement that an inter-gov- 
ernment conference was immi- 

► Previous Plans Fell Through — 

Such a series of discussions has 
been expected for a year but plans 
have fallen through each time it 
appeared near. Reports of the 
pending consultation have more 
foundation, however, than pre- 
vious ones, and some aviation au- 
thorities believe plans will be has- 

The representatives probably 
will confer in this country and will 
comprise influential officials of 
their respective governments. 

A purely Anglo-American avia- 
tion conference would be high- 
lighted by a penetrating study of 
the future of the air bases built 
by the United States on British 
territory. Most aviation quarters 
consider this the outstanding point 
of possible friction affecting post- 
war international commercial avi- 
ation. The desire to settle the 


problem rivals its complexity on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

► Landing Rights — What the con- 
ferees will have to determine will 
be the extent to which landing 
rights will be granted the United 
States on these bases, and a com- 
plicated business of horse-trading 
may result. 

The United States has the equip- 
ment. It desires to become a great 
trading and carrying nation. Great 
Britain has the territory. It in- 
tends to recover its position as a 
great trading and carrying nation. 

This will lead the impending 
conference into the question of 
freedom of transit and reciprocal 
landing rights for commercial 
transaction. Strong representations 
will be made, too, by some con- 
ferees, in behalf of some kind of 
international air authority. In 
Washington, those who study the 
question believe it is quite likely 
that the post-war period will see 
formulation of an international 
body to make recommendations to 
the various governments, but they 
question whether it will have au- 
thority beyond that. 

► Exploratory — These are ques- 
tions that many feel must await a 
final peace settlement and for this 
reason see no likelihood that the 
aviation conference now being pre- 
pared will be more than an ex- 
ploratory, preliminary considera- 
tion of the problems. 

President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill have agreed 
tentatively that the air space 
should be open to planes of all na- 
tions to travel along designated 
routes with the right of technical 

The other members of the com- 
monwealth, however, have some 
ideas of their own about post-war 
aviation. Australia and New Zea- 
land favor devising international 
trunk routes by international 


agreement, retention of full rights 
to territories on which bases have 
been built and complete freedom 
to regulate aviation within their 
own territories. 

► Dominion Program — Canada 
likewise has let the American gov- 
ernment know that it intends to 
work out its own air future ex- 
clusive of English persuasions, but 
also that it has no affection for the 
announced declaration of policy 
by the United States domestic air- 
lines. Canada apparently favors 
competition between nations, not 
between airlines. 

State Department air officials, 
however, regard the question of 
so-called monopoly or competition 
in the international field, as re- 
gards United States lines, as a mat- 
ter of internal organization and are 
not likely to bring such a matter 
before an international parley. 

Aviation Psychology 
Institute Formed 

Steps to assure continuation of 
aviation psychological research af- 
ter the war are being taken with 
formation of what is described as 
the world's first Institute of Avia- 
tion Psychology at the University 
of Tennessee. 

The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, which in 1939 started 
studies on the human factor in avi- 
ation, is cooperating with the Ten- 
nessee Bureau of Aeronautics in 
supporting the Institute. Plans for 
the school were disclosed at a meet- 
ing of the National Research Coun- 
cil Committee on Selection and 
Training of Aircraft Pilots, which 
will administer it. 

During the war, emphasis will 
be on military pilot selection and 
training, but thereafter post-war 
civilian flying training will receive 
the emphasis. 



LOCKHEED LODESTAR TOWS ARMY GLIDERS: 

The Lockheed Lodestar is proving useful in the Army Lodestar, or C-60, is being used as a glider towplane 
Air Forces’ glider training program. Shown here, the at a V. S. Army Air Forces field in Texas. 
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SAE Rounds Out Services 
To Meet Post-War Expansion 

Air Transport Engineering Activity Committee named to speed 
solution of problems in airline operation. 


The Society of Automotive En- 
gineers is rounding out its services 
in anticipation of post-war expan- 
sion in air transport. Newest an- 
nouncement concerns appointment 
of an Air Transport Engineering 
Activity Committee “to facilitate 
cooperative solution of engineering 
problems arising in air line opera- 

Heading this group, eleventh of 
SAE's professional activities, is 
William Littlewood, engineering 
vice-president of American Air- 
lines. Littlewood is well known for 
his work on the Aircraft Require- 
ments Committee of Air Transport 
Association and Air Cargo, Inc., 
which is studying probable needs 
in post-war air transports. 

► Committee — In addition to Little- 
wood as chairman, members of the 
new SAE committee are Tom 
Wolfe, Western Air Lines, vice 
chairman; Charles Froesch, Eastern 
Air Lines, meetings chairman; H. 
D. Hoekstra of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, membership 
chairman; W. G. Ainsley, Sinclair 
Refining Co. ; Peter Altman, of De- 
troit; A. L. Beall, Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp.; A. W. Dallas, ATA: 
Col. Harold R. Harris of the Air 
Transport Command, J. A. Herlihy, 
United Air Lines; K. O. Larson, 
Northwest Airlines; Harold R. Por- 
ter, Transcontinental & Western 
Air; Capt. C. H. Schildhauer, Naval 
Air Transport Service; Humphrey 
Toomey, Pan American Airways; 
and Edward Warner, vice chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Personnel of the committee has 
been elected since SAE’s annual 
War Engineering meeting recently 
at Detroit. Announcement that the 
new activity was to be established 
came at the close of that meeting. 
The committee will consider engi- 
neering problems of air transport 
operations and work with air line 
engineering departments. 

► Functions — Its functions in the 
air transport field will be similar 
to those of SAE’s Transportation 
and Maintenance Engineering Ac- 
tivity in highway transportation. 
Since SAE Aircraft and Aircraft 
Engine Engineering Activities al- 
ready serve equipment manufac- 
turers, the new group will concern 
itself primarily with operators. It 


will foster an Air Cargo Meeting 
program, and other meetings with- 

“Organization of the prospective 
activity,” the SAE says, “indicates 
recognition of the growing engi- 
neering needs of air transportation 
and of the expected post-war ex- 
pansion of air line passenger and 
air cargo services.” 

Jones Asks Bigger 
Budget For CAA 

Commerce Secretary Jones tells 

Appropriations Committee cuts 

should be restored. 

Special consideration of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Budget 
for 1945 by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, with a view to its 
increase, was requested by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jesse Jones. 

Hearings on the Commerce De- 
partment Appropriation Bill dis- 
close that Secretary Jones told an 
appropriations subcommittee that 
he considered it "imperative” that 
cuts in the CAA budget be re- 
stored. Total budget estimate for 
1945 was $34,043,000. Original re- 
quest of the bureau was for $53,- 
000,416. 

► Would Delay Facilities — Before 
CAA Administrator Charles I. 
Stanton went into details on the 
1945 requirements of his depart- 
ment, the secretary told the sub- 
committee that the budget as it 
then stood would delay further the 


3 New Services 

CAB has approved opening 
of service on three routes — 
two for Continental and one 
for Braniff. Continental has 
been authorized to begin ser- 
vice on AM-60 between Kansas 
City and Denver via Topeka 
and Salina, and on AM-29 be- 
yond Hobbs, N. M., to San An- 
tonio via Midland, Big Spring 
and San Angelo, Tex. 

Braniff was authorized to 
begin service to Moline, 111. on 
AM-9. 



PAA MEMENTO: 

President Isaias Medina A. of Vene- 
zuela (right) was presented with 
a souvenir of his recent visit to 
the United States by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. Vice-President Even 
E. Young of PAA is making the 
presentation, a silver cigar box en- 
graved with the line’s Caribbean 
routes. 


conversion of the airways radio 
range system from intermediate to 
ultra-high frequency, considered 
essential as long ago as five years. 
Such delay, he explained, would 
"prolong the difficulties that now 
exist in operating air navigation 
facilities for this vital means of 
transportation.” 

He also testified that elimination 
of funds for the automatic posting 
system for traffic control data 
would threaten efficiency and safe- 
ty of military and commercial fly- 
ing in important and congested 

► Safety Factor — He assailed the 
estimates as endangering aviation's 
development and safety by threat- 
ening further reduction in the ad- 
ministration's staff of safety in- 
spectors. There has been an actual 
increase in civil flying, Secretary 
Jones pointed out, contrary to the 
popular belief that military priori- 
ties would reduce it. It was on this 
erroneous assumption in the last 
fiscal year, he explained, that the 
safety staff was reduced. 

"We feel,” he continued, “that 
there should be an increase in the 
funds with which to pursue the 
technical development of aircraft, 
navigation facilities, and airports. 

► Must Not Wait — “To await the 
post-war period before giving heed 
to its implications,” the secretary 
emphasized, "will impede Ameri- 
ca’s opportunities, and the opportu- 
nities for employment, in perhaps 
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the greatest industry of the imme- 
diate future.” 

He is not hopeful that much of 
the government's $2,700,000,000 in- 
vestment in wartime aviation can 
be saved after the war. This rep- 
resents money in plants for manu- 
facture of engines, parts and planes. 
He does not favor the government’s 
continuing to operate the invest- 
ment after the war, he testified, ex- 
plaining that “We would have no 
use for the output.” 

► Unserviceable — When a Con- 
gressman suggested it might be 
converted to peacetime use, he re- 
plied that while the buildings and 
a substantial amount of equipment 
could be expected to be convertible 
to peacetime purposes, much tech- 
nical equipment and machinery 
would not be serviceable. 


New Applications 
Include Airship Bid 

Company asks world dirigible 
routes; other requests filed with 
CAB during week. 

Civil Aeronautics Board received 
a variety of new applications last 
week for scheduled and non-sched- 
uled conventional, feeder, pick up, 
sightseeing and global routes. None 
was from a certificated air line. 

Most ambitious was that of new- 
ly formed U. N. Airships, Inc., sub- 
mitted from Washington. This or- 
ganization, recently incorporated in 
Delaware, asked authority to oper- 
ate the following routes, using 
rigid airships of conventional de- 
sign with 10,000,000 cubic feet ca- 
pacity: 

► Washington to Buenos Aires via 
Rio de Janeiro. 

► Washington to Calcutta v i a 
Dakar, Capetown and Zanzibar. 

► Washington to Moscow via Glas- 
gow. 

► Washington to Brisbane via Los 
Angeles, Honolulu, Chungking and 
Darwin. 

Other applicants are Empire 
State Airlines of New York City, 
South Suburban Safeway Lines, 
Inc., of Harvey, 111., John W. Fore- 
man of Pocatello, Idaho, Lieut. Col. 
John C. L. Adams and his wife, 
Alberta E. S. Adams of Panama 
and Dayton Co., Mineapolis. 

► Feeder Routes Asked — Empire 
State Airlines asked for 2,446 miles 
of feeder routes to carry passen- 
gers, mail and express in scheduled 
operations between New York and 
Syracuse, New York and Buffalo 
(three routes), and New York and 


$50 Question 

The question as to why pro- 
peller de-icer alcohol supply 
tanks were not removed from 
DC-3’s during the summer 
months won $50 for George 
Glasel, New York mainte- 
nance foreman, in American 
Airlines’ suggestion box. 

American’s Flagship News 
acknowledged that “the over- 
sight which caused this de-icer 
tank to be left in the ships last 
sumuier has cost the war effort 
a considerable loss in pound 
miles of air transportation. . . .” 


Jamestown, all via intermediate 

The airline would employ six 
twin-engine Beechcraft planes with 
eight-passenger capacity and three 
or four Stinson "Reliant” Gullwing 
planes with five-place cabins. 

President of the company is Roy 
H. Jonassen, now general manager 
of Inter-state Aviation Co., New 
York. 

The vice-president is Albert S. 
DaPozzo, now a United Air Lines 

John E. Schramm, who was for- 
merly a Transcontinental and 
Western Air research man and 
now an assistant in the office of the 
vice-president of Curtiss Wright 
Airplane Co., Buffalo, will be 
comptroller. 

► South Suburban Lines — South 
Suburban Safeway Lines desires 
to operate local, feeder, pickup 
services for passengers, mail and 
property in schedule operations on 
the following routes: (all in Illi- 
nois unless otherwise noted.) Chi- 
cago and Cairo, 111., via points in 
Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky, St. 
Louis and Cairo via Centralia, 111., 
and Cape Girardeau, Mo. — 190 
miles; Danville and Rock Island 
via Peoria — 198 miles; Chicago and 
St. Louis via Decatur and Taylor- 
ville and via Decatur, Springfield 
and Jacksonville on an alternate 
route — 312 miles; Chicago and 
Centralia via Bloomington and 
Decatur — 275 miles; Chicago and 
Springfield via Peoria — 127 miles; 
Chicago and Jacksonville via Han- 
nibal, Mo. — 352 miles; Chicago and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, via Clinton, 
Iowa — 215 miles; Chicago and 
Dubuque, Iowa, via Rockford — 170 
miles; Chicago and Milwaukee via 
North Shore Route — 86 miles; Chi- 
cago metropolitan area serving 
Chicago, Hammond, Gary, Chicago 
Heights, Joliet, Aurora and Elgin — 
139 miles. 


► Intrastate Bus Line — This line, 
now an intrastate bus operator, 
would use four- and five-place sin- 
gle-engine Waco, Stinson and 
Howard planes and twin-engine 
Cessna, Beech and Lockheed planes 
as well as helicopter “or similar 
type aircraft.” It would make one 
round-trip daily on its routes. 

John W. Foreman, who already 
has applied for routes in Wyoming, 
Idaho and Washington State, would 
operate DC-3’s in daily schedules 
for mail, passengers and property 
between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco via Aurora, HI., Davenport, 
Cedar Rapids, Fort Dodge and 
Sioux City, la., Scottsbluff, Neb., 
Casper and Lander, Wyo., Pocatello 
and Boise, Idaho, Burns, Ore., and 
Marysville, Calif. — 2,525 miles; 
Burns, Ore., and Seattle via Bend 
and Portland, Ore. — 400 miles; 
Pocatello, Idaho and Los Angeles 
via Twin Falls, Idaho and Elko, 
Nev. — 750 miles. 

► Canal Zone Routes — Colonel and 
Mrs. Adams applied for various 
routes within and into the Panama 
Canal Zone, generally for sight- 
seeing purposes, but also asked a 
certificate for mail, passengers and 
property. Their application states 
that they organized, financed and 
directed aviation under the laws 
of Panama in 1939-41 and propose 
to resume operations under the 
name Adams Enterprises in Span- 
ish America. They would use sea- 
planes, four- and five-place light 
planes and helicopters. 

They desire to fly between Cris- 
tobal and Balboa, Cristobal and 
San Bias Islands, Cristobal and 
Bocas del Toro or Almirante, and 
Balboa and San Miguel Bay. Ap- 
proximate mileage for the sched- 
uled and non-scheduled operations 
would be 620. 

► Minnesota Area — The Dayton Co. 
desires to carry passengers and 
property in non-scheduled opera- 
tions between Minneapolis and 
Virginia, Minn., International Falls, 
Minn., Minot, N. D., Mandan, N. D., 
Rapid City, S. D., Mobridge. S. D., 
Mitchell, S. D., Sioux City, Iowa, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
Davenport, Iowa, and Wausau, 
Wis., all routes via several inter- 
mediate points. The company 
would use helicopters. 

Leavens Brothers Air Services, 
Ltd., Toronto, has applied to the 
controller of Civil Aviation in Ot- 
tawa for twelve airline routes from 
Toronto, covering more than 50 
communities in southern Ontario 
and Quebec, none of which now 
has air transportation services. 
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Free Enterprise 

. . . INCENTIVES AND TAXATION 

☆ 


There are three principal ways of making a living: 

1. Getting on someone’s payroll 

2. Lending one's savings to business 
enterprises 

3. Starting, or helping to start, a busi- 
ness enterprise 

About three out of four of us fall in the first group 
— we are job-holders. Millions of us get some 
income, large or small, by lending our savings — 
directly or through such channels as insurance 
companies. We are suppliers of loan-capital. 
About one out of four of us has his own business 
enterprise, and several millions of us are part 
owners of business enterprises. Those of us who 
go into business for ourselves and those of us who 
are part owners of enterprises are job-givers. 

The amount of employment in a community 
depends, in the main, on the number of persons 
who attempt to make their living, or part of their 
living, by giving jobs to others, rather than by 
getting on someone’s payroll. A community seri- 
ously desiring a high level of employment and a 
high standard of living will strive to make job- 
giving attractive and to encourage a large part of 
its population to be job-givers rather than merely 
job-holders. 

The number of men who attempt to make their 
living in whole or in part by starting new busi- 
nesses or by expanding old ones depends upon 
the outlook for profits. When the outlook for 
profits improves, thousands of new jobs open up 
and thousands of men go to work; and, as men 
go to work, the farmer and everybody else bene- 
fits. When the prospect for profits becomes 
darker, the demand for labor, capital, and raw 
materials drops. It may be roughly estimated 
that an improvement in the prospect for profits 
of one billion dollars raises the demand for labor 
by anywhere from two billion dollars to five 
billion dollars. 

One of the principal determinants of the out- 
look for profits is the amount and the nature of 
taxes. After the war, the Federal government will 
need to raise each year about twenty billion dol- 
lars in taxes — three times the amount required 
before the war, and six times the amount required 
in the Twenties. In the Twenties, the tax needs 


of the Federal government were roughly twice 
as large as corporate profits in a good year. After 
the war, Federal revenue needs will be roughly 
three times corporate profits in a good year. 
Obviously, it will be much more difficult, after 
the war, for the government to meet its needs 
without discouraging enterprise, and therefore 
without diminishing the number of jobs, than it 
was before the war. Far more than ever before, 
it will be necessary for the government in devel- 
oping a tax program to take account of the effect 
of taxes upon employment and the standard of liv- 
ing. This means that it will be important for each 
and every citizen to give attention to these matters 
— because the policies of the government reflect, in 
the main, the thinking of the citizens. 

Some taxes seriously discourage individuals and 
business firms from undertaking new and enlarged 
operations. Other taxes have little or no adverse 
effect on investments. Some taxes are a burden 
on consumption, affecting the sales of specific 
commodities, depending on the nature of the taxes. 
It is obvious that different kinds of taxes have 
different economic influences. We must under- 
stand the forces that determine the level of em- 
ployment and consider the tax program in rela- 
tion to other measures designed to create more 
jobs. 

What are the tests of a good tax system? 

1. Taxes should be designed to encourage pro- 
duction and enterprise and to make it attrac- 
tive for a large number of people to earn all 
or part of their living by giving lobs to others. 

2. Taxation must be fair in principle and admin- 
istration, with no discrimination between per- 
sons in similar circumstances. 

3. Taxes should be apparent and not concealed, 
and should be levied, in the main, directly 
upon individuals so that each of us will know 
how much our government is costing him. 
A moderate income tax at the lower income 
levels will bring a greater awareness of re- 
sponsibility than will heavy taxes on con- 
sumption which the taxpayer does not see 
because they are hidden in the price he pays. 

4. In the aggregate, taxes should be somewhat 
progressive. 
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5. The tax system should be coordinated with 
the broader objectives of monetary and fiscal 

6. Federal, state, and local tax policies should 
be integrated as to principles and objectives. 

Judged by these standards, our present tax sys- 
tem is extremely unsatisfactory; in fact, it is 
actually damaging. It is a conglomeration of 
hidden and direct taxes and of conflicting taxing 
jurisdictions and policies, with no comprehensive 
economic motive. It is distorted to appease pres- 
sure groups and includes uneconomic punitive 
measures. It is full of needless complexities. It 
is a paradise for tax lawyers and a source of con- 
fusion and despair for the honest, enterprising 
business man. In fact, it would seem almost as if 
our tax laws had been written by some fifth col- 
umnist for the purpose of making private enter- 
prise unworkable. We in America pretend to 
believe in the pioneer spirit, but no one would 
ever suspect it by looking at our tax system. 

When the war is over, there must be a thorough 
reform of our entire tax system. Federal taxes 
can and should be reduced substantially; and, in 
the process of reduction, changes can more readily 
be introduced. At that time, steps can be taken 
to achieve some degree of coordination and unity 
of purpose among federal, state, and local taxing 
agencies. Taxes play too important a role in our 
total economic life to ignore the adverse conse- 
quences of unrelated and inconsistent policies of 
different taxing jurisdictions. 

The following reform measures are needed in 
federal taxation: 

1. Repeal of the excess profits tax at the earliest 
possible date after inflationary dangers sub- 
side. In the case of most enterprises, the 
excess profits tax destroys all incentive to do 
a larger volume of business than in 1939: it 
appropriates virtually all increase in profits 
above the level of 1939. 

2. Coordinate corporation and individual in- 
come taxes so as to avoid double taxation 
and impediments to risk-taking. Preferably, 
corporation income taxes should be wholly 
eliminated. Otherwise, the corporation tax 
rates should be reduced to the lowest effec- 
tive rate on personal incomes. Full credit 
should be given to stockholders for all cor- 
porate income taxes paid. 

3. Encourage competition and particularly the 
formation of new enterprises by allowing 
new corporations generous tax exemptions 
for a period of five years. Extend the same 
principle to unincorporated concerns. 


4. Encourage risk-taking (and hence job-giving) 
through extending the loss carry-over to six 
years or more. 

5. Provide for averaging incomes over a period 
of years in order to remove discrimination 
against those with irregular incomes and 
those who take risks of loss in business ven- 

6. Rely upon the personal income tax as the 
main source of revenue, with broad cover- 
age. The reduction in total taxes after the 
war should favor the elimination of excise 
taxes before reducing income taxes. 

7. Reduce the upper range of personal income 
tax rates to a maximum of perhaps fifty to 
sixty per cent so that risk-taking investments 
will be really attractive. Higher rates are 
punitive in character, yield small receipts, 
and throttle risk-taking. 

8. Encourage risk-taking by individuals in the 
higher brackets by making the surtax on 
incomes of $20,000 a year or more half as 
much on income in the form of dividends as 
on income in the form of salaries or interest. 

9. Encourage risk-taking by individuals by per- 
mitting capital losses to be charged against 
general income provided the reduction of 
tax liability in any one year is not more than 
fifty per cent 

10. Repeal the tax-exempt privilege for all new 
securities issued by all governmental juris- 
dictions. 

11. Eliminate excise taxes which place a dispro- 
portionate burden on persons with lower in- 
comes so as to encourage greater consump- 
tion and provide an expanded market for our 
vast industrial capacity. 

12. Reform tax administration to simplify forms 
and procedures, to broaden the scope of 
enforcement, and to encourage the spirit of 
fairness. 

With such reforms and continuing reappraisal 
of the tax program as it affects the economic situ- 
ation, we can look toward taxation as an instru- 
ment of constructive influence in giving the fullest 
encouragement to free enterprise and in attaining 
continued prosperity. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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AT A Opens Study of Rate Bases 
To Determine Transport Charges 

Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, head of Economic Research and Planning 
division, conducts investigation of airline company earnings, 
capitalization, etc. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


Research on valuation and rate 
bases as they apply to air transpor- 
tation is being undertaken by the 
Air Transport Association in an at- 
tempt to determine what princi- 
ples other than invested capital 
might better be utilized in this field. 

The study and a budget to con- 
duct it were authorized by ATA’s 
Board. Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, head 
of the organization’s Economic Re- 
search and Planning division, is be- 
ing helped in the work by Reginald 
V. Hobbah, erstwhile specialist in 
the transportation section of WPB’s 
Office of Civilian Requirements. 

► Rate Basis Discussed — The Fi- 
nance and Accounting Conference 
of the association brought up the 
question whether invested capital 
was proper base for Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board use in setting rates for 



passenger fares, mail pay and car- 
go. Some members of the Confer- 
ence are understood to feel that this 
basis is not fair to the airlines and 
should not apply to an industry 
where a comparatively small in- 
vestment is required, 

A committee appointed by the 
Conference to study airline earn- 
ings wants the answer to problems 
they feel will require specific study. 
First calls for analysis of what ef- 
fect would be had by application of 
a rate base involving fixing of prof- 
it in terms of percentage of gross 
receipts. 

However, in this connection, the 
committee asked figures based on 
experience for gross receipt per- 
centages from 5 to 10 percent. Sec- 
ond involves examination of other 
methods for measuring profit, the 
idea being that alternative bases 
might be applicable to the airlines, 
even though they may have been 
rejected as unsuitable to other in- 
dustries. 

► Budget Increase — The Board au- 
thorized an increase in the Con- 
ference budget of a little over $8,- 
000 for each six months until the 
work is completed. 

Hobbah has an academic and 
practical experience background. 
He taught at universities in Pitts- 
burgh, Maine and Iowa, and did 
post graduate work in investigating 
aspects of freight transit privileges 
in the United States. He also did 
traffic and transportation work 
with various railroads and an oil 
company. 

UAL Cargo Gains 

United Air Lines credits its 
growing cargo service with a 62 
percent increase in mail load last 
month over the same month in 
1943. 

Ton miles totaled 1,190,523, 
compared with 733,198 in January, 
1943. Express was 13 percent 
higher, rising from 282,274 ton 
miles to 519,260. A Chicago-San 
Francisco “cargoliner” service was 
started in mid-January as a sup- 
plement to the coast-to-coast cargo 
service United began last fall. 


CAP Training 

Civil Air Patrol last week 
made clear that it is not and 
never has been a flight train- 
ing organization, although its 
ground courses have advanced 
skill of thousands of pilots and 
encouraged citizens with little 
or no aviation experience to 
become pilots. 

“The CAP program of train- 
ing in military and aviation 
subjects was an absolute con- 
dition to continued flying,” the 
bulletin of the AAF auxiliary 

“Otherwise, hundreds of air- 
ports open today would have 
been closed. Many local opera- 
tors would have gone out of 
business. Thousands now em- 
ployed in aviation would have 
lost their jobs.” 


Panagra Lists Gains 
Of Last Five Years 

Reports passengers up 410 per- 
cent, express 1,140 and mail, 345 
percent. 

Panagra points to the last five 
years as the most important in its 
development, and cites operations 
increases as high as 1,140 percent 
to bolster that statement. The fig- 
ures were given as Harold J. Roig 
rounded out five years as president, 
in mid-February. 

From 1938 to 1943, these in- 
creases were reported : route miles, 
5,685 to 8,800, or 55 percent; plane 
miles, 1,540,427 to 4,700,000, or 205 
percent; passengers carried, 13,650 
to 69,000, or 410 percent; passenger 
miles, 9,037,919 to 57,500,000, or 
535 percent; express, 161,344 
pounds to 2,000,000 pounds, or 
1.140 percent; mail carried, 62,821 
pounds to 280,000 pounds, or 345 
percent. 

► Hemisphere Solidarity — Added 
service, with maintenance refine- 
ments, increased personnel and 
modernized communication was 
given credit for the development. 
Panagra also spoke of its services 
to “hemisphere solidarity,” partic- 
ularly in helping replace Axis- 
controlled lines previously on 
South America's west coast. 

Roig was quoted as feeling that 
while the importance of express 
operations should not be over- 
looked, no sacrifice will be made 
in domestic and point-to-point 
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More States Draft 
Air Regulations 

Illinois and Texas join Michigan 

in move for intrastate control. 

Illinois Aeronautics Commission 
in announcing plans for an airport 
survey and a hearing on state air 
rules says it is determined io make 
Illinois the No. 1 state in aviation 
development. 

The Commission is drafting the 
new regulations now, and suggests 
that they may lead to creation of 
a national state aviation pattern. 
Public hearing date was not an- 
nounced. The group also has start- 
ed a statewide survey of present 
and proposed airport facilities, 
which may result in a basis for ex- 
pansion plans for Illinois communi- 
ties. 

► Michigan — To the northeast, 
meanwhile, the Aero Club of Mich- 
igan is asking in a letter to state 
legislators "whether Michigan is 
to have chaos in intrastate aero- 
nautics or the orderly development 
of a sound air program.” 

The Club appealed to an emer- 
gency legislative session to clarify 
intrastate airline “confusion” with 
a bill drawn by the Aviation Ad- 
visory Committee to the State 
Planning Commission. Bruce An- 
derson, of Lansing, chairman of the 
Committee, said, however, that it 
had not intended to bring up the 
bill on certification jurisdiction be- 
fore the regular 1945 session. Gov. 
Harry F. Kelly did not mention it 
in his message to the legislators. 

► Won’t Press Measure — Acting Di- 
rector Thomas Walsh, of the Michi- 
gan Board of Aeronautics and a 
member of the Committee, said 
“we have no intention of pushing 
the measure at this time.” 

The club’s letter was signed by 
W. W. Harts, Jr., of Detroit, presi- 
dent. It charged that an airline 
official, who is also a member of 
the Committee, had blocked con- 
sideration of the Committee’s bill. 
Robert J. Wilson, vice-president 
of Pennsylvania-Central, is a Com- 
mittee member. PCA protested the 
granting of a state helicopter per- 

► Confusion — “In recent weeks," 
the club letter said, “the Public 
Service Commission has granted 
an air trucking permit to one 
Michigan firm; and the Board of 
Aeronautics has granted a permit 
to carry passengers and property 
to another Michigan company; and 
still another firm in Flint an- 
nounces that it is starting an air- 
taxi service without any permit 


from anyone. Is that intelligent?" 

In Texas, it appeared that a bill 
to effect state aeronautics control, 
defeated last year by the legisla- 
ture, would not have another 
chance until 1945, when it is ex- 
pected to be re-introduced. 

This is the Lovelady state aero- 
nautics control bill sponsored by 
State Senator Karl Lovelady. In 
its first form it would provide for 
complete state control of air trans- 
portation, municipal and other 
airports, flying schools, licensing of 
pilots and inspection and licensing 
of all aircraft except military. It 
also called for state certificates 
authorizing commercial air trans- 
port. 

► Opposition — But CAP pilots, pri- 
vate pilots, flying school operators, 
municipal airport operators, pri- 
vate field and plane owners, airline 
companies, aircraft manufacturers' 
representatives and Army Air 
Corps officials opposed it. Senator 
Lovelady revised it to provide only 
for state issuance of convenience 
and necessity certificates for com- 
mercial air transport, although 
both original and revised versions 
asserted “exclusive state sov- 
ereignty over the airways above 
the state against any jurisdiction 
whatever." The author contended 
this would not interfere with ex- 
isting federal regulation. 

The state Senate passed the bill 
with an amendment that no state 
aviation certificates should be is- 
sued until after the war. The House 
killed it, however, by decisive vote, 
and later attempts to revive it 
were unsuccessful. 


CAB Investigates 
Crash at Memphis 

Eight members meet to probe 
wreck; hearings this week. 

Eight Civil Aeronautics Board 
investigators gathered last week at 
the scene of an American Airlines 
crash near Memphis, and remained 
for public hearings set for this 
week. Twenty-four lives were lost 
when the ship crashed into the 
Mississippi. 

An official of CAB’s Air Safety 
Bureau said the group of investi- 
gators was larger than usual be- 
cause of the nature of the accident. 
They included John Chamberlin, 
assistant director of the bureau; 
Jesse K. Fenno, chief of the inves- 
tigation division; W. K. Andrews, 
chief of the investigation section; 
Perry Hodgdon, senior air safety 
investigator from Fort Worth; Har- 


ry Boonstra, air safety investiga- 
tor at Fort Worth; W. E. Koneczny, 
specialist on structures; Ken Son- 
ner, specialist on engines; and 
Ralph A. Reed, senior air safety in- 
vestigator at Santa Monica, Calif. 

> Witnesses — Among those testify- 
ing at the hearing will be two or 
three eye-witnesses, airline and 
airport officials, and technical ex- 
perts. 

The plane dived into the river 
shortly after reporting that it was 
only nine minutes out from the 
Memphis airport. Contact with the 
port was normal. Time was around 
midnight. 


CAB ACTION 
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FINANCIAL 

Airline Officials Report to SEC 
On Stock Holdings at Year End 

Total of 1,500 shares of Braniff Airways $2.50 common sold 
and 1,084 given away by three executives during December. 

By ROGER W1LCO 


Three officials of Braniff Air- 
ways, Inc., sold a total of 1,500 
shares of the company’s $2.50 par 
value common stock and gave away 
1,084 shares during December, 
1943. 

The sales, which have a current 
market value of around $22,300. 
were made by Charles E. Beard, 
vice-president, and Hal C. Thur- 
man, counsel and director. Beard 
sold 700 shares and Thurman dis- 
posed of 800. In addition to his 
sales. Beard gave away 100 shares 
of common, leaving his holdings 
at the end of December at 1,195 
shares. Thurman’s holdings in 
Braniff at the close of 1943 consist- 
ed of 3,409 common. T. E. Braniff, 
president and holder of more than 
10 percent of Braniff common, gave 
away 984 shares in December, 
leaving him 341,304 shares at the 
close of the year. At current mar- 
ket prices, Mr. BranifFs holdings 
at the year end had a market value 
of more than $5,000,000. 

► Released by SEC — The transac- 
tions in Braniff common are dis- 
closed in summary of security 
transactions and holdings made 
public by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The Commission’s reports also 
showed that Robert Lehman, a di- 
rector of Pan American Airways 
Corp., purchased 900 shares of the 
company’s $5 par value capital 
stock in December, but gave away 
a like number of shares during the 
same month, leaving his holdings 
at the end of the year unchanged at 
2,000 shares. Harold M. Eixby, 
vice-president of Pan American, 
reported sales of 200 shares during 
the month, leaving him an owner- 
ship of 1,366 shares at the close of 
1943. 

► Western Air Lines — William A. 
Coulter - , president and owner of 
more than 10 percent of the $1 par 


Common Stock of Western Air 
Lines, Inc., reported to the SEC 
that he received, through a distri- 
bution, 3,600 shares of the com- 
pany's common stock during De- 
cember, which brought his hold- 
ings at the close of the year to 189,- 
865 shares. At current prices, these 
shares have a market value in ex- 
cess of $1,500,000. 

Francis Hartley, Jr., a director of 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., reported the 
purchase of 200 shares of the com- 
pany’s common in December, 
bringing his holdings to 5,700 
shares. 

► Payment in Stock — Several offi- 
cials of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
reported receipt of the company's 
$1 par value common as compensa- 
tion in December. 

Joseph T. Hartson, executive 
vice-president, received 500 shares 
of common, bringing his holdings 
to 3,300 shares. William K. Ebel, 
vice-president, received 300 shares, 
giving him a total of 900 shares, 
while Harry F. Vollmer, Jr., vice- 
president, received 400 shares, 
bringing his holdings to 2,017 
shares. Harry T. Rowland, vice- 
president, and Myron G. Shook, 
assistant secretary, received 200 
shares each, bringing their hold- 
ings to 358 and 300, respectively. 

► Glenn L. Martin’s Holdings — 
Glenn L. Martin, president and 
owner of more than 10 percent of 
the company's common stock, gave 
away 7,265 shares in December, 
leaving his total holdings at the 
close of the year at 302,735 shares 
which, at current prices, have a 
market value of around $5,373,000. 

Carroll L. Gault, director of 
United Aircraft Corp., reported 
sales of 400 shares of the company's 
$5 par common on Dec. 18, and a 
purchase of a similar number of 
shares on the same day, leaving his 
holdings at the end of the year 


unchanged at 500 shares. Joseph 
F. McCarthy, director, reported the 
gift of 300 shares of common to his 
children, leaving him 1,200 shares. 

► Republic Aviation — Paul Moore, 
director and owner of more than 
10 percent of Republic Aviation 
Corp. common, reported disposi- 
tion of 50,000 shares of the com- 
pany’s convertible 2nd preferred 
stock in December through a re- 
demption. At the close of the year, 
he held 171,267 shares of the com- 
pany’s $1 par common. At current 
prices, these shares have a market 
value in excess of $7,250,000. 

Other transactions reported to 
the SEC include: Sale of 600 shares 
of Solar Aircraft Co. $1 par com- 
mon by Edmund T. Price, presi- 
dent and general manager, leaving 
his holdings at 18,079 common and 
150 preferred A stock; acquisition 
of 40 shares of Bell Aircraft Corp. 
$1 par common through stock divi- 
dend by Charles A. Criqui, a direc- 
tor, bringing his holdings to 440 
shares; purchase of 200 shares of 
Cessna Aircraft Co. $1 par common 
by Frank Boettger, secretary and 
controller, giving him 400 shares. 

► Beech Aircraft — Walter H. Beech, 
president and chairman of Beech 
Aircraft Corp. gave away 1,000 
shares of the company’s $1 par 
common, reducing his holdings to 
91.428 shares at the close of the 
year. O. A. Beech, secretary-treas- 
urer. reported he received as a 
gift 330 shares, bringing his hold- 
ings to 10,441 shares. 

Harold I. Crow, president of Air 
Associates, Inc., sold 1,000 shares 
of the company’s $1 par common, 
leaving his holdings at the close of 
the year at 2,235 shares. 

Frank N. Phillips, director of 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., reported 
that Chardon Co. owned 18,750 
shares of Ryan’s $1 par common on 
December 18, 1943. C. Arnholt 
Smith, also a director, reported 
that he held 1,000 shares of Ryan's 
common on the same date. 

Financial Reports 

► Continental Motors Corp. reports 
in preliminary statement for fiscal 
year ended Oct. 31 a net profit of 
$6,017,208, equal to $2.01 a com- 
mon share compared with $5,472,- 
884 or $1.82 a share the preceding 
fiscal year. 

► Interstate Aircraft & Engineering 
Corp. reports for year to April 30, 
last, net income of $138,380, equal 
to $1.08 each on 128,000 shares, 
compared with $172,831 or $2.88 
each on 60,000 shares for the year 
ending April 30, 1942. 
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Northeast Tells SEC 
Of Financing Plans 

Most of funds raised to go into 

equipment and for retiring bank 

Northeast Airlines, Inc., in a 
supplemental amendment to its 
registration statement covering the 
issuance and sale of 200,000 shares 
of its $1 par value common stock, 
has furnished the Securities and 
Exchange Commission with an 
itemized statement setting forth 
how the company will allocate the 
estimated net proceeds of approxi- 
mately $573,503.20. 

► Loans to Be Reduced — The sum 
of $47,222 will be applied to reduc- 
tion of outstanding bank loans, 
proceeds of which were used to 
purchase two Lockheed 10A air- 
craft, and partly to reimburse the 
treasury for amounts previously 
expended for purchase of three 
Lockheed 10A aircraft, the com- 
pany stated. 

The sum of $526,280 is to be add- 
ed to the general corporate funds 
of the company, for the following 
purposes: 

► Approximately $456,286 will be 
used to purchase three 24-passen- 
ger Douglas DC3 aircraft, together 
with necessary instruments, radio 
equipment, shop equipment, spare 
parts and accessories, including two 
spare Pratt and Whitney R1830- 
S1C3G engines. 

► The balance of the net proceeds, 
and any portion not used for the 
purposes stated above, will be used 
to reimburse the treasury of the 
company for additions and im- 
provements to its equipment and 
facilities made since March 1, 1937, 
from current receipts and for ad- 
dition to the general funds as ad- 
ditional working capital. 

NAM Leaders Hold 
Post-War Talks 

Aircraft industry represented by 

six executives of principal com- 

Leaders of economic, manage- 
ment, labor and war veteran 
groups attended a meeting in At- 
lantic City over the week-end to 
study a “common post-war pro- 
gram.” 

The sessions, under auspices of 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, were attended by the 
following aircraft executives, rep- 


resenting the industry through the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

Irving H. Taylor, Douglas Air- 
craft, chairman of the Chamber's 
Economic Development Commit- 
tee; J. Story Smith, Jacobs Air- 
craft Engines; J. A. B. Smith and 
Charles W. Loos, both of Curtiss- 
Wright; H. W. Cohu, Northrop 
Aircraft, and Robert B. Lea, Sperry 
Gyroscope. 

The meetings were closed to the 
press and an NAM spokesman said 
there were no speeches, merely 
general discussions of the post- 
war picture. 

Retooling Layoffs 
Affect Two Firms 

Curtiss- Wright and Douglas re- 
vamp plants to step up cargo 

plane output. 

An accelerated cargo plane pro- 
gram at Curtiss-Wright and Doug- 
las plants is indicated in a report 
by the Office of War Information 
showing case histories in connec- 
tion with cancellation or curtail- 
ment of war contracts. 

OWI reports that several air- 
craft plants are now laying off 
workers while undergoing produc- 
tion adjustments. In St. Louis, a 
Curtiss-Wright plant laid off 1,500 
as it re-tooled to increase produc- 
tion of cargo planes. Company of- 



1NSIGNE FOR CIVILIANS: 

This new insigne is worn as a 
shoulder patch by civilians under 
contract to airlines, who in turn 
are under contract to the Army Air 
Forces. Technicians from airline 
companies are wearing it at foreign 
bases. While in the field, the men 
are under Air Service Command. 
Background is blue, with gold let- 
tering and wings and white pro- 


ficials, say that at the termination 
of the re-tooling process, employ- 
ment at the plant will reach a new 
high and all workers will be re- 
called. 

► 3,700 Laid Off — At the Douglas 
plant in Tulsa, largest employer in 
the area, the report said 3,700 em- 
ployees were laid off during De- 
cember and company officials ex- 
pect about 4,000 more to be laid 
off by July as the plant re-tools 
for increased production of cargo 
planes. The Douglas Company ex- 
pects to re-employ all but 3,000 
of these workers. 

In Akron, Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., finding its blimp construc- 
tion program easing up, laid off 
400 women employees who had 
been the last hired, almost all of 
these, however, were transferred 
to another Akron plant of the com- 
pany where they were hired to 
work on Corsair Navy fighter 

► Piper Plant Affected — Another 
aircraft plant affected was Piper 
Aircraft Corp., Loek Haven, Pa., 
where completion of a special U. S. 
Army Signal Corps contract neces- 
sitated a layoff of 298 employees, 
about 80 percent of whom were 
women. 

The report said the company 
discussed the pending layoffs with 
officials of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and agreed to 
refer all employees affected to the 
local USES office. To reduce the 
number of employees released, 
the plant shifted from a 48- to a 
40-hour week. 

Of the 298 released, the employ- 
ment service referred 184 to other 
war jobs in the country and re- 
ported 55 were “job shoppers." 


Breeze Dividend 

Directors of Breeze Corporations. 
Inc., have voted a dividend of 40 
cents a common share, payable 
Mar. 10. to stockholders of record 
Mar. 1. In 1943, the company paid 
total dividends of $1.60 a share. 


Fleet Builds Parts 

Reports that Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., 
Fort Erie, Ont., has started to make 
combat aircraft, have been correct- 
ed by Walter N. Deisher, vice- 
president and general manager, 
who said the firm will build com- 
ponent parts for combat aircraft, 
but not complete combat aircraft 
and will continue with a reduced 
output of Fairchild Cornell Train- 
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EDITORIAL 


Flying Utility 

E very local, state and U. S. government official 
with any aviation jurisdiction should read 
some of the addresses presented at the Kansas 
State Aviation Conference last week for a glimpse 
into the future that civil aviation may enjoy, with 
proper cooperation. For example: 

Culver Aircraft Corp. built one of the best light- 
planes in America before the war. Like all other 
companies in its class, it enlisted in the war effort 
and has not produced a pleasure craft in months. 

Yet its vice-president and general manager, 
T. B. Woodbury, told the Conference that he re- 
ceives an average of 100 inquiries a day from men 
and women interested in purchasing or distribut- 
ing Culvers as soon as sales are possible. 

About 40 percent of these are from pilots, or 
present or past owners of planes. Culver has re- 
turned thousands of dollars in deposits on new air- 
craft, forwarded voluntarily. It has turned down 
hundreds of prospective distributors who have 
offered the company as much as $10,000 for cer- 
tain territories. There appears as much confidence 
in letters from business men as from sportsmen. 

Meanwhile, Culver’s plans for production and 
sales go ahead as rapidly as possible under stress 
of priority war work. The perennial goal is to 
produce a faster, cheaper, cleaner, more conve- 
nient vehicle for the business man and family than 
any yet devised. That is the goal of all other pro- 
gressive companies in its field — an ideal cross- 
country plane. 

“We visualize an airplane costing approximately 
$2,000. We visualize 140 to 150 miles cruising 
speed. We visualize pilot error out of the cock- 
pit, a plane easy to fly, that lands slowly, that has 
good takeoff and climb, a tricycle gear job that will 
never need more than 400 to 800 feet for landings 
and takeoffs, and a plane to which crosswind is 


and Economy 

no hazard,” Mr. Woodbury points out. 

“I wish you could sit at my desk and see the flow 
of letters and inquiries that come to us at a time 
when we are building no commercial product.” 

Culver’s experience is being duplicated by most 
of the leading lightplane manufacturers. It is not 
unique. All of the members of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce Personal Aircraft Commit- 
tee have similar plans for products— some with 
lower cost than Culver— which will set unprece- 
dented safety and utility standards. Major com- 
panies such as Consolidated Vultee, with the in- 
imitable idea genius, Bill Stout, will enter the pic- 
ture. Competition will be sharp. Everyone even 
with good designs, may not be able to survive. But 
that is the American way, and the public will gain 
from competition in better aircraft, lower prices, 
better service. 

Yet all of the lightplane design and production 
thinking in the world will amount to nothing if 
local communities, states, and the federal govern- 
ment do not unite in a sensible national plan for 
airports, air fields, and landing strips to bring the 
airplane into every area. 

It would be a grave mistake to over-build, over- 
spend, and repeat the mistakes of the great raids 
on the taxpayers of the 20’s which left deserted air- 
ports everywhere. Hundreds of well-planned, un- 
paved fields or strips could be built economically, 
with growing space available, and would be suf- 
ficient for many years. The common, garden vari- 
ety of flying business man and sportsman will want 
utility and economy, not grandeur and “cover 
charges.” 

Government officials who try to sell an unneces- 
sarily elaborate and costly airport plan to such po- 
tential flyers will be doing a lasting disservice to 
aviation. 


AAF Steps Up Its Punch 


P ublished reports from England, passed by U. S. 

censorship, indicate that the AAF in Britain is 
near numerical equality with the RAF. 

In the past 75 days the AAF has flown more sor- 
ties and dropped more bomb tonnage than has the 
RAF based in the British Isles, Hanson Baldwin 
disclosed last week, so that we now are able to 
carry on raids by 600 to 900 heavy bombers, plus 
an almost equal number of fighters, plus medium 
bombers, and strength is still increasing. 

Mr. Baldwin — and not a War Department 
spokesman or press release — further reports that 
“our percentage of losses in daylight bombardment 
is now less than the RAF’s percentage of losses in 
night bombardment.” 

If these facts are correct, they make big news. 
Because they conflict with frequent reports filter- 


ing back recently from England that our daylight 
raids have been more costly than the British at- 
tacks and that we are losing too many planes in 
enemy territory because of fuel lack resulting from 
long periods of flying at full throttle during fighter 
attacks. Returning visitors from England have 
also indicated that our planes during furious fight- 
ing ran out of ammunition long before returning to 
Britain, and that our bombers are ordered to keep 
in close formations even through dense flak areas 
seen directly ahead. The same sources point out 
that it is the RAF which has been bombing Berlin, 
and making the longest raids — at night. 

Mr. Baldwin has published information the War 
Department might have issued officially weeks ago 
to silence once again the criticism of our daylight 
bombing theory. 


Robert H. Wood 
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THE 


GENERAL 


9x2 EXPANDER-TUBE BRAKE 
AND 7.50 x 10 WHEEL 



GENERAL 


Check These Features! 


V 

1 / 


Bi-metallic drum affords rapid 
heat transfer from braking surface 

Lighter weight... greater payload 

Heat control eliminates drum 
distortion . . . brake "fade" 

Longer service life 


THE BRAKE WITH A 


Yes . . . the drum distortion problem is licked 
... as is dangerous brake "fade”. . . thanks to 
General Tire's pioneering use of a bimetallic 
drum in the GENERAL Expander -Tube brake 
and wheel combination. 

Under actual flight conditions, in extreme cold 
and heat, the General brakes and wheels have 


passed rigid service tests. Dynamometer tests for 
the brakes have met and surpassed stringent 
Government requirements ... as have structural 
strength requirements for the static load rating 
of the wheels. For longer service life . . . simpler 
maintenance . . . easier, "softer” operation 
... see GENERAL! 


BUY TAIL WHEELS. ..TAIL WHEEL TIRES & TUBES 



Backed by General's long, practical e: 
in airplane tire manufacture . . . pri 
facilities are available for immediate 
on General's tail wheel tire, 


Write, wire or phone, Aviation Division 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, 0. 


itt o*te "Pacfaupef 

Complete in one package . . . ready for immedi- 
ate installation — General tail wheels, tail wheel 
tires and tubes meet Army, Navy and C. A. A. 
specifications — have proved their superiority 





MUST GO STRAIGHT! 


A PROP must be absolutely true and in 
L perfect balance. So the maintenance 
men now have "jigs” which permit them 
to straighten props "good as new,” right 
in the field. 

These same maintenance men are ex- 
perts, too, in getting maximum perform- 
ance out of engines . . . and like so many 
of the airlines, they prefer Texaco. 

Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil assures clean 
engines, free rings and valves, longer life 


for cylinders and bearings. Throughout 
the industry — 

More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 
Texaco Aviation Engineers will gladly co- 
operate in securing increased engine life 
with Texaco Aviation Products, available 
at leading airports in the 48 States. 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 



Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — CBS ★ HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 



